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Ergo ... why Study? 


The more 
I study 
The more 
I know 
The more 
I know 
The more 
I forget 
The more 
I forget 
The less 
I know 
Ergo ... 
why study? 


Le Minotaur Magazine ... 


Le Minotaur Press of Vancouver is delighted to publish the second edition of 


Le Minotaur Magazine which serves to explore the beast in all of us. 

Le Minotaur symbolizes those monstrous impulses and urges. The works in 
this magazine explore different aspects of our pains and pleasures. The 
different appetites of artists, writers and creative people are explored ... in 
their own words and through their own eyes. 

Please feel free to submit your short stories, prose, poetry and artwork to 


penny_plenty321 @ yahoo.com 


There is no fee to submit. There is no writer’s fee provided by the journal 


for those who submit. The publishing rights remain with the author. 


Le Minotaur welcomes submissions on a quarterly basis. 


Some Advice ... by Guillaume Apollinaire 


Be forebearing when you compare us 
with those who were the perfection of order, 
we who everywhere seek adventure, 


... We are not you enemies. 


We would give you vast and strange domains 

Where flowering mystery waits for him would pluck it. 
There are new flames and colors never glimpsed 

a myriad bodiless phantoms 


on which we must confer reality. 


We would explore beauty, 
... enormous, silent lands. 
There is a season for the hunt 


... and for the huntman’s return 


Have compassion for us who are 
already fighting on the frontiers 


of the boundless future ... 


Have compassion for our errors, 
... compassion for our sins. 
Soyez indulgent ... 


pitié pour nous. 


Pictorial: In Good Hands 


A Conversation with Picasso by Christian Zervos (1935) 


Last Winter I was with Picasso at his estate at Boisgeloup, for the purpose 
of choosing the works reproduced in this edition [of Cahiers d'Art 
Magazine]. At the moment I had already in mind the examination of art, 
published in the first number of this year, and I focused my conversation on 
this subject. Picasso spoke to me simply, but with the emotion which he 
knows how to put into his words, when he speaks of art (he speaks about it 
rarely), and which gives to each word a direct sense that transcription 


cannot preserve. 


I report his ideas here as accurately as my memory made possible on the 
very evening of my visit to Boisgeloup. They have not been read over by 
Picasso. To my proposal to show my notes to him, he answered: “You need 
not show them to me. The essential, in these times of moral misery, is to 
create enthusiasm. How many people have read Homer? Nevertheless 
everyone speaks of him. Thus the Homeric myth has been created. A myth of 
this kind creates a precious excitation. It is enthusiasm of which we have the 


most need, we and the young. 


This conversation by fits and starts is then reproduced here without order or 


sequence, for fear of involuntarily distorting the sense. 


Picasso: “We can make over to fit the artist the quip of the man who said 
there is nothing more dangerous than instruments of war in the hands of 
generals. In the same way there is nothing more dangerous than justice in the 
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hands of judges and paint brushes in the hands of the painter! Imagine the 
danger for a society! But today we haven't the spirit to banish the poets and 
painters, for we no longer have any idea of the danger of keeping them in the 


city.” 


“To my distress and perhaps to my delight, I order things in accordance with 
my passions. What a sad thing for a painter who loves blondes but denies 
himself the pleasure of putting them in his picture because they don't go well 
with the basket of fruit! What misery for a painter who detests apples to 
have to use them all the time because they harmonize with the table cloth! I 
put in my pictures everything I like. So much the worse for the things they 


have to get along with one another.” 


“Heretofore pictures moved toward their completion by progression. Each 
day brought something new. A picture was a sum of additions. With me, a 
picture is a sum of destructions. I make a picture, and proceed to destroy it. 
But in the end nothing is lost; the red I have removed from one part shows 


up in another.” 


“It would be very interesting to record photographically, not the stages of a 
painting, but its metamorphoses. One would see perhaps by what course a 
mind finds its way towards the crystallization of its dream. But what is really 
very curious is to see that the picture does not change basically, that the 
initial vision remains almost intact in spite of appearances. I see often a light 
and a dark, when I have put them in my picture: I do everything I can to 


‘break them up/ in adding a color that creates a counter effect. I perceive, 
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when this work is photographed, that what I have introduced to correct my 
first vision has disappeared, and that after all the photographic image 
corresponds to my first vision, before the occurrence of the transformations 


brought about by my will.” 


“The picture is not thought out and determined beforehand, rather while it is 
being made it follows the mobility of thought. Finished, it changes further, 
according to the condition of him who looks at it. A picture lives its life like 
a living creature, undergoing the changes that daily life imposes upon us. 


That is natural, since a picture lives only through him who looks at it.” 


“When I am working on a picture, I think of a white and apply a white. But I 
cannot continue to work, think and apply a white; colors, like lineaments, 
follow the changes of emotion. You have seen the sketch I made of a picture 
with all the colors indicated. What is left? Still, the white I thought of, the 
green | thought of are in the picture; but not in the place foreseen, nor in the 
expected quantity. Naturally pictures can be made out of harmonizing 


patches, but they will have no dramatic quality.” 
“T want to develop the ability to do a picture in such a way that no one can 
ever see how it has been done. To what end? What I want is that my picture 


should evoke nothing but emotion.” 


“Work is a necessity for man. ... A horse does not go by itself between the 


mine shafts. ... Don’t forget, Man invented the alarm clock.” 
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“At the beginning of each picture there is someone who works with me. 
Toward the end I have the impression of having worked without a 


collaborator.” 


“When one begins a picture one often discovers fine things. One ought to 
beware of these, destroy one's picture, recreate it many times. On each 
destruction of a beautiful find, the artist does not suppress it, to tell the truth; 
rather he transforms it, condenses it, makes it more substantial. The issue is 
the result of rejected discoveries. Otherwise one becomes one's own admirer. 


I sell myself nothing” 


“In reality one works with few colors. What gives the illusion of many is 
that they have been put in the right place. Abstract art is only painting. And 


drama?” 


“There is no abstract art. One always has to begin with something. One can 
then remove all appearance of reality; one runs no risk, for the idea of the 
object has left an ineffaceable imprint. It is the thing that aroused the artist, 
stimulated his ideas, stirred his emotions. Ideas and emotions will ultimately 
be prisoners of his work; whatever they do, they can't escape from the 
picture; they form an integral part of it, even when their presence is no 
longer discernible. Whether he likes it or not, man is the instrument of 
nature; it imposes its character, its appearance, upon him. In my Dinard 
pictures, as in those of Pourville, I expressed almost the same vision. But 
you have seen yourself how different is the atmosphere of the pictures made 


in Brittany and in Normandy, since you have recognized the light of the 
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cliffs of Dieppe. I did not copy this light, I didn't pay particular attention to 
it. I was simply bathed by it; my eyes saw and my subconscious registered 
their vision; my hand recorded my sensations. One cannot oppose nature. It 
is stronger than the strongest of men! We have all an interest in being on 
good terms with her. We can permit ourselves some liberties, but only in 


detail.” 


“There is not, moreover, a figurative and a nonfigurative art. Everything 
appears to us in the form of figures. Even in metaphysics ideas are expressed 
by figures; thus you can understand how absurd it would be to think of 
painting without images of figures. A person, an object, a circle, are figures; 
they act upon us more or less intensely. Some are nearer to our sensations, 
produce emotions which concern our affective faculties; others appeal more 
especially to the intellect. They must all be accepted, for my spirit has as 
much need of emotion as my senses. Do you think it interests me that this 
picture represents two people? These two people once existed, but they exist 
no longer. The vision of them gave me an initial emotion, little by little their 
real presence became obscured, they became for me a fiction, then they 
disappeared, or rather were transformed into problems of all sorts. For me 
they aren't two people any more, but forms and colors, understand, forms 
and colors which sum up, however, the idea of the two people and conserve 


the vibration of their life.” 


“I behave with my painting as I behave with things. I paint a window, just as 
I look through a window. If this window when open doesn't look good in my 


picture, I draw a curtain and close it as I would have done in my room. One 
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must act in painting, as in life, directly. Admittedly painting has its 
conventions, of which it is necessary to take account, since one can't do 
otherwise. For this reason one must have constantly before one's eyes the 


very presence of life.” 


“The artist is a receptacle of emotions that come from no matter where: from 
the sky, the earth, a piece of paper, a passing figure, a cobweb. This is why 
one must not discriminate between things. There is no rank among them. 
One must take one's good where one finds it, except in one's own works. I 
have a horror of copying myself, but I have no hesitation, when I am shown 
for example a portfolio of old drawings, in taking from them whatever I 


want.” 


“When we invented cubism, we had no intention of inventing cubism, but 
simply of expressing what was in us. Nobody drew up a program of action, 
and though our friends the poets followed our efforts attentively, they never 
dictated to us. The young painters of today often outline a program for 
themselves to follow and try to do their assignments correctly like well- 


behaved schoolboys.” 


“The painter passes through states of fullness and of emptying. That is the 
whole secret of art, I take a walk in the forest of Fontainebleau. There I get 
an indigestion of greenness. I must empty this sensation into a picture. Green 
dominates in it. The painter paints as if in urgent need to discharge himself 
of his sensations and his visions. Men take possession of it as a means of 


covering their nakedness a little. They take what they can and as they can. I 
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believe that finally they take nothing, they quite simply cut out a coat to the 
measure of their own incomprehension. They make in their own image 
everything from God to the picture. That is why the nail is the undoer of 
painting. Painting has always some importance, at least that of the man who 
made it. The day it is bought and hung on the wall it takes on an importance 


of another kind, and the painting is done for.” 


“The academic teaching about beauty is false. We are deceived, but so well 
deceived that it is impossible to recover even the shadow of a truth. The 
beauties of the Parthenon, the Venuses, the Nymphs, the Narcissuses, are so 
many lies. Art is not the application of a canon of beauty, but what instinct 
and intellect can conceive independently of the canon. When one loves a 
woman one doesn't take instruments and measure her, one loves her with 
desire, and nevertheless everything has been done to introduce the canon 
even into love. To tell the truth the Parthenon is nothing but a farmhouse 
with a roof; colonnades and sculptures were added because in Athens there 
were people who worked and who wanted to express themselves. It is not 
what the artist does that counts, but what he is. Cezanne would never have 
interested me if he had lived and thought like Jacques-Emile Blanche, even 
if the apple he painted had been ten times as beautiful. What interests us is 
the uneasiness of Cezanne, the real teaching of Cezanne, the torments of van 


Gogh, that is to say the drama of the man. The rest is false.” 


“Everybody wants to understand painting. Why is there no attempt to 
understand the song of birds? Why does one love a night, a flower, 


everything that surrounds a man, without trying to understand it all? While 
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as for painting, one wants to understand. Let it be understood above all that 
the artist works by necessity, that he is, he too, a least element of the world, 
to which no more importance should be attached than to so many natural 
things which charm us but which we do not explain to ourselves. Those who 
try to explain a picture are most of the time on the wrong track. Gertrude 
Stein announced to me joyously some time ago that she had at last 


understood what my picture represented: three musicians. It was a still life!” 


“How would you have a spectator live my picture as I have lived it? A 
picture comes to me from far off, who knows how far, I divined it, I saw it, I 
made it, and yet next day I myself don't see what I have done. How can one 
penetrate my dreams, my instincts, my desires, my thoughts, which have 
taken a long time to elaborate themselves and bring themselves to the light, 


above all seize in them what I brought about, perhaps, against my will?” 


“With the exception of some painters who are opening new horizons to 
painting, the youth of today do not know any more where to go. Instead of 
taking up our researches in order to react sharply against us, they apply 
themselves to reanimating the past. Yet the world is open before us, 
everything is still to be done, and not to be done over again. Why hang on 
hopelessly to everything that has fulfilled its promise? There are kilometers 
of painting in the manner of; but it is rare to see a young man working in his 


own way.” 


“Is there some notion abroad that man can't repeat himself? To repeat is to 


go against the laws of the spirit, its forward motion.” 
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“T am not a pessimist; I do not dislike art, for I could not live without 
devoting all my hours to it. I love it as the whole end of my life. Everything I 
do in connection with art gives me a tremendous joy. Nevertheless 1 don't 
see why everybody busies himself about art, calls it to account, and on the 
subject gives vent freely to his own folly. The museums are so many lies, the 
people who occupy themselves with art are for the most part imposters. I 
don't understand why there should be more prejudices about art in the 
revolutionary countries than in the backward ones! We have imposed upon 
the pictures in the museums all our stupidities, our errors, the pretenses of 
our spirit. We have made poor ridiculous things of them. We cling to myths 
instead of sensing the inner life of the men who painted them. There ought to 
be an absolute dictatorship ... a dictatorship of painters ... the dictatorship of 
a painter ... to suppress all who have deceived us, to suppress the tricksters, 
to suppress the matter of deception, to suppress habits, to suppress charm, to 


suppress history, to suppress a lot of other things. 

“But good sense will always carry the day. One ought above all to make a 
revolution against good sense! The true dictator will always be vanquished 
by the dictatorship of good sense.” 


“Or ... Perhaps not! 


From Cahiers des Arts, 1935 
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A Conversation with Gertrude Stein by John Preston 


[This interview was done on the last afternoon of a six month working visit 


by writer and art collector Gertrude Stein to America in 1934-1935.] 


[New York] She talks freely and volubly and sometimes obscurely, as if 
she had something there that she was very sure of and yet could not touch it. 
She has that air of having seen in flashes something which she does not 
know the shape of, and can talk about, not out of the flashes but out of the 
spaces between when she has waited. I do not mean that there is in her 
conversation any trace of that curious obscurity which dims so much of her 
prose, for me at least and I was frank (without wanting to be) in telling her 
that I could only guess sometimes at the written words. She seems 
peacefully resigned to the attacks that have been made upon her all her life 
and she has that air, so rare in writers, of living outside of both fame and 


criticism. 

II 
“.. you will write/ she said, ‘if you will write without thinking of the result 
in terms of a result, but think of the writing in terms of discovery, which is 


to say that creation must take place between the pen and the paper, 


not before in a thought or afterwards in a recasting. Yes, before in a thought, 


but not in careful thinking. It will come if it is there and if you will let it 
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come, and if you have anything you will get a sudden creative recognition. 
You won't know how it was, even what it is, but it will be creation if it came 
out of the pen and out of you and not out of an architectural drawing of the 
thing you are doing. Technique is not so much a thing of form or style as the 
way that form or style came and how it can come again. Freeze your 
fountain and you will always have the frozen water shooting into the air and 
falling and it will be there to see oh, no doubt about that but there will be no 
more coming. I can tell how important it is to have that creative recognition. 
You cannot go into the womb to form the child; it is there and makes itself 
and comes forth whole and there it is and you have made it and have felt it, 
but it has come itself and that is creative recognition. Of course you have a 
little more control over your writing than that; you have to know what you 
want to get; but when you know that, let it take you and if it seems to take 
you off the track don't hold back, because that is perhaps where instinctively 
you want to be and if you hold back and try to be always where you have 


been before, you will go dry. 


You think you have used up all the air where you are ... you said that you 
had used it up where you live, but that is not true, for if it were it would 
mean that you had given up all hope of change. I think writers should change 
their scenes; but the very fact that you do not know where you would go if 
you could means that you would take nothing truly to the place where you 
went and so there would be nothing there until you had found it, and when 
you did find it, it would be something you had brought and thought you had 
left behind. And that would be creative recognition, too, because it would 


have all to do with you and nothing really to do with the place. 
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But what if, when you tried to write, you felt stopped, suffocated, and no 
words came and if they came at all they were wooden and without meaning? 


What if you had the feeling you could never write another word? 


Gertrude Stein and her portrait by Picasso (Manray 1922 


... the way to resume is to resume/ she said laughing. It is the only way. To 
resume. If you feel this book deeply it will come as deep as your feeling is 
when it is running truest and the book will never be truer or deeper than your 
feeling. But you do not yet know anything about your feeling because, 
though you may think it is all there, all crystallized, you have not let it run. 
So how can you know what it will be ? What will be best in it is what you 


really do not know now. If you knew it all it would not be creation but 
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dictation. No book is a book until it is done, and you cannot say that you are 
writing a book while you are just writing on sheets of paper and all that is in 
you has not yet come out. And a book ... let it go on endlessly is not the 


whole man. There is no such thing as a one book author. 


I remember a young man in Paris just after the war you have never heard of 
this young man and we all liked his first book very much and he liked it too, 
and one day he said to me, "This book will make literary history," and I told 
him : "It will make some part of literary history, perhaps, but only if you go 
on making a new part every day and grow with the history you are making 
until you become a part of it yourself.** But this young man never wrote 
another book and now he sits in Paris and searches sadly for the mention of 


his name in indexes. 


M 


Her secretary came in and out of the room, putting things away in a trunk 
that stood open at the end of the couch (they sail to-morrow noon), 
exchanging a few words in a voice that was new for its softness; and 
suddenly out of something that we were saying about America came the 
discovery that both she and I were from Seattle and that she had known my 
father when he was a young man and before he went into the Klondike. And 
then as her secretary spoke a strange deep kinship of land seemed to take 
possession of the other woman, who had been born in Pennsylvania and 


raised in Oakland, California, and had been in far-off Paris for thirty years 
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without sight of her native earth, for she began to speak with deep-felt fervor 


of her American experience in the past six months. 


... you were saying that you had torn up roots ten years ago and tried to 
plant them again in New England where there was none of your blood, and 
that now you have a feeling of being without roots. Something like that 
happened to me, too. I think I must have had a feeling that it had happened 
or I should not have come back. I went to California. I saw it and felt it and 
had a tenderness and a horror too. Roots are so small and dry when you have 
them and they are exposed to you. You have seen them on a plant and 


sometimes they seem to deny the plant if it is vigorous.’ 


She paused when I lit a cigarette; I could not make out whether she had been 
alarmed at my smoking so much or whether she was instinctively silent in 


the face of any physical activity on the part of her listener. 


Well ... she went on, ‘we're not like that really. Our roots can be anywhere 
and we can survive, because if you think about it, we take our roots with us. 
I always knew that a little and now I know it wholly. I know because you 
can go back to where they are and they can be less real to you than they were 
three thousand, six thousand miles away. Don't worry about your roots so 
long as you worry about them. The essential thing is to have the feeling that 
they exist, that they are somewhere. They will take care of themselves, and 
they will take care of you too, though you may never know how it has 
happened. To think only of going back for them is to confess that the plant is 
dying. 
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Yes ... [I said] ... there is something more. There is the hunger for the land, 


for the speech. 


*I know... she said sadly ... America is wonderful!" Then without any 
warning she declared : “I feel now that it is my business here. After all, it is 
my business, this America!" And she laughed with a marvelous heartiness, a 
real lust. When I asked her if she would come back she looked up slyly and 
was smiling still and she opened and shut her eyes with the same zestful 


expression with which a man smacks his lips. 


"Well ... [I said] ... ‘you have had a long time to look. What is it that 
happens 


to American writers?’ 


"What is it you notice? 


‘It is obvious. They look gigantic at first. Then they get to be thirty-five or 
forty and the juices dry up and there they are. Something goes out of them 
and they begin to repeat according to formula. Or else they grow silent 


altogether. 


'The trouble is a simple one,' she said. 'They become writers. They cease 
being creative men and soon they find that they are novelists or critics or 
poets or biographers, and they are encouraged to be one of those things 


because they have been very good in one performance or two or three, but 
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that is silly. When a man says, "I am a novelist," he is simply a literary 
shoemaker. If Mr. Robert Frost is at all good as a poet, it is because he is a 
farmer really in his mind a farmer, I mean. And there is another whom you 
young men are doing your best and very really your worst to forget, and he 
is the editor of a small-town newspaper and his name is Sherwood 
Anderson. Now Sherwood* he was the only man she called by his first 
name, and then affectionately 'Sherwood is really and truly great because he 
truly does not care what he is and has not thought what he is except a man, a 
man who can go away and be small in the world's eyes and yet perhaps be 
one of the very few Americans who have achieved that perfect freshness of 
creation and passion, as simple as rain falling on a page, and rain that fell 
from him and was there miraculously and was all his, You see, he had that 
creative recognition, that wonderful ability to have it all on paper before he 
saw it and then to be strengthened by what he saw so that he could always 
go deep for more and not know that he was going. Scott Fitzgerald, you 


know, had it for a little while, but not any more. He is an American Novelist. 


"What about Hemingway?" [I could not resist asking her that question] Her 
name and the name of Ernest Hemingway are almost inseparable when one 
thinks of the Paris after the war, of the expatriates who gathered around her 


there as a sibyl. 'He was good until after A Farewell to Arms!’ 
'No,' she said, ‘he was not really good after 1925. In his early short stories he 


had what I have been trying to describe to you. Then Hemingway did not 


lose it; he threw it away. 
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I told him then: "Hemingway, you have a small income; you will not starve; 
you can work without worry and you can grow and keep this thing and it 
will grow with you." But he did not wish to grow that way; he wished to 
grow violently. Now ... here is a curious thing. Hemingway is not an 
American Novelist. He has not sold himself and he has not settled into any 
literary mould. Maybe his own mould, but that's not only literary. When I 
first met Hemingway he had a truly sensitive capacity for emotion, and that 
was the stuff of the first stories; but he was shy of himself and he began to 
develop, as a shield ... a big Kansas City brutality about it ... and so he was 
"tough" because he was really sensitive and ashamed that he was. Then it 
happened. I saw it happening and tried to save what was fine there, but it 
was too late. He went the way so many other Americans have gone before, 


the way they are still going. He became obsessed by sex and violent death. 


She held up a stubby forefinger. 'Now you will mistake me. Sex and death 
are the springs of the most valid of human emotions. But they are not all; 
they are not even all emotion. But for Hemingway everything became 
multiplied by and subtracted from sex and death. But I knew at the start and 
I know better now that it wasn't just to find out what these things were; it 
was the disguise for the thing that was really gentle and fine in him, and then 
his agonizing shyness escaped into brutality. No, now wait not real brutality, 
because the truly brutal man wants something more than bullfighting and 
deep-sea fishing and elephant killing or whatever it is now, and perhaps if 
Hemingway were truly brutal he could make a real literature out of those 
things; but he is not, and I doubt if he will ever again write truly about 


anything. He is skillful, yes, but that is the writer; the other half is the man. 
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[I asked her] 'Do you really think American writers are obsessed by sex? 


And if they are, isn't it legitimate?’ 


‘It is legitimate, of course. Literature creative literature unconcerned with sex 
is inconceivable. But not literary sex, because sex is a part of something of 
which the other parts are not sex at all. No ... it is really a matter of tone. 
You can tell, if you can tell anything, by the way a man talks about sex 
whether he is impotent or not, and if he talks about nothing else you can be 


quite sure that he is impotent physically and as an artist too. 


One thing which I have tried to tell Americans,’ she went on, is that there 
can be no truly great creation without passion, but I'm not sure that I have 
been able to tell them at all. If they have not understood it is because they 
have had to think of sex first, and they can think of sex as passion more 
easily than they can think of passion as the whole force of man. Always they 
try to label it, and that is a mistake. What do I mean ? I will tell you. I think 


of Byron. Now Byron had passion. It had nothing to do with his women. 


It was a quality of Byron's mind and everything he wrote came out of it, and 
perhaps that is why his work is so uneven, because a man's passion is 
uneven if it is real; and sometimes, if he can write it, it is only passion and 
has no meaning outside of itself. Swinburne wrote all his life about passion, 
but you can read all of him and you will not know what passions he had. I 
am not sure that it is necessary to know or that Swinburne would have been 


better if he had known. A man's passion can be wonderful when it has an 
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object which may be a woman or an idea or wrath at an injustice, but after it 
happens, as it usually does, that the object is lost or won after a time, the 
passion does not survive it. It survives only if it was there before, only if the 
woman or the idea or the wrath was an incident in the passion and not the 


cause of it and that is what makes the writer. 


‘Often the men who really have it are not able to recognize it in themselves 
because they do not know what it is to feel differently or not to feel at all. 
And it won't answer to its name. Probably Goethe thought that Young 
Werther was a more passionate book than Wilhelm Meister, but in Werther 
he was only describing passion and in Wilhelrn Meister he was transferring 
it. And I don't think he knew what he had done. He did not have to. Emerson 
might have been surprised if he had been told that he was passionate. But 
Emerson really had passion; he wrote it; but he could not have written about 


it because he did not know about it. 


Now Hemingway knows all about it and can sometimes write very surely 
about it, but he hasn't any at all. Not really any. He merely has passions. And 
Faulkner and Caldwell and all that I have read in America and before I 
came. They are good craftsmen and they are honest men, but they do not 


have it.’ 


IV 


I have never heard talk come more naturally and casually. It had none of the 


tautness or deadly care that is in the speech of most American intellectuals 
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when they talk from the mind out. If sometime you will listen to 
workingmen talking when they are concentrated upon the physical job at 
hand, and one of them will go on without cease while he is sawing and 
measuring and nailing, not always audible, but keeping on in an easy rhythm 
and almost without awareness of words then you will get some idea of her 


conversation. 


Well, I think Thomas Wolfe has it, [I said]. 


I think he really has it more than any man I know in America. I had just read 


Of Time and the River and had been deeply moved. 


'I read his first book," she said, misnaming it. ‘And I looked for it, but I did 
not find it. Wolfe is a deluge and you are flooded by him, but if you want to 
read carefully ... you must learn to know how you are flooded. In a review I 
read on the train Wolfe was many things and among them he was Niagara. 
Now that is not so silly as it sounds. Niagara has power and it has form and 
it is beautiful for thirty seconds, but the water at the bottom that has been 
Niagara is no better and no different from the water at the top that will be 
Niagara. Something wonderful and terrible has happened to it, but it is the 
same water and nothing at all would have happened if it had not been for an 
aberration in one of nature's forms. The river is the water's true form and it is 
a very satisfactory form for the water and Niagara is altogether wrong. 
Wolfe's books are the water at the bottom and they foam magnificently 


because they have come the wrong way, but they are no better than when 
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they started. Niagara exists because the true form ran out and the water 


could find no other way. But the creative artist should be more adroit. 


[Astonished I asked her] "Do you mean that you think the novel form has run 


out?" 


Truly yes. And when a form is dead it always happens that everything that 
is written in it is really formless. And you know it is dead when it has 
crystallized and everything that goes into it must be made a certain way. 
What is bad In Wolfe is made that way and what is good is made very 
differently and so if you take what is good, he really has not written a novel 


at all.’ 


Yes but what difference does it make?’ I asked her. 'It was something that 


was very true for me, and perhaps I didn't care whether it was a novel or not. 


... Gertrude said to me, 'you must try to understand me. I was not impatient 
because it was not a novel but because Wolfe did not see what it might have 
been and if he really and truly had the passion you say he has, he would have 
seen because he would have really and truly felt it, and it would have taken 
its own form, and with his wonderful energy it would not have defeated 


' 


him. 


'What has passion got to do with choosing an art form? [I asked her]. 
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‘Everything. There is nothing else that determines form. What Wolfe is 
writing is his autobiography, but he has chosen to tell it as a story and an 
autobiography is never a story because life does not take place in events. 
What he has really done is to release himself, and so he has only told the 
truth of his release and not the truth of discovery. And that is why he means 
so much to you young men, because it is your release too. And perhaps 
because it is so long and unselective it is better for you, for if it stays with 
you, you will give it your own form and, if you have any passion, that too, 
and then perhaps you will be able to make the discovery he did not make. 
But you will not read it again because you will not need it again. And if a 


book has been a very true book for you? you will always need it again. 


Her secretary came into the room, looked at her watch, and said: "You have 


twenty-five minutes for your walk. You must be back at ten minutes to one.’ 


[I stood up, suddenly conscious that, having asked for fifteen minutes out of 
her last day in America, I had stayed over an hour utterly unaware of time. I 


made to go. ] 


'No,' she said abruptly, ‘there is still more to say. Walk with me because I 


want to say it.’ 


[We walked out of the hotel together. ] 


"Walk on my left,’ she said, ‘because my right ear is broken." She walked very 


sturdily, almost rapidly, and shouted above the traffic. 
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There are two particular things I want to tell you because I have thought 
about them in America. I have thought about them for many years, but 
particularly in America I have seen them in a new light. So much has 
happened since I left. Americans are really beginning to use their heads 
more now than at any time since the Civil War. They used them then 
because they had to and thinking was in the air, and they have to use them 
now or be destroyed. When you write the Civil War you must think of it in 
terms of then and now and not the time between. Well, Americans have not 
gone far yet, perhaps, but they have started thinking again and there are 
heads here and something is ahead. It has no real shape, but I feel it and I do 
not feel it so much abroad and that is why my business is here. You see, 
there is something for writers that there was not before. You are too close to 
it and you only vaguely sense it. That is why you let your economic problem 
bother you. If you see and feel you will know what your work is, and if you 
do it well the economic problem takes care of itself. Don't think so much 
about your wife and child being dependent upon your work. Try to think of 
your work being dependent upon your wife and child, for it will be if it 
really comes from you, and if it doesn't come from you the you that has the 
wife and child and this Fifth Avenue and these people then it is no use 
anyway and your economic problem will have nothing to do with writing 
because you will not be a writer at all. I find you young writers worrying 
about losing your integrity and it is well that you should, but a man who 
really loses his integrity does not know that it is gone, and nobody can wrest 
it from you if you really have it. An ideal is good only if it moves you 


forward and can make you produce ... but it is no good if you prefer to 
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produce nothing rather than write sometimes for money alone, because the 
ideal defeats itself when the economic problem you have been talking about 


defeats you’ 


[We were crossing streets and the crowds were looking curiously at this 
bronze-faced woman whose picture had been so often in the papers, but she 
was unaware of them, it seemed to me, but extraordinarily aware of the 
movement around her and especially of taxicabs. After all, I reflected, she 


had lived in Paris. ] 


The thing for the serious writer to remember,’ she said, ‘is that he is writing 
seriously and is not a salesman. If the writer and the salesman are born in the 
same man it is lucky for both of them, but i they are not, one is sure to kill 


the other when you force them together. And there is one thing more. 


[We turned off Madison Avenue and headed back to the hotel. ] 


A very important thing and I know it because I have seen it kill so many 
writers is not to make up your mind that you are any one thing. Look at your 
own case. You have written, first a biography, then a history of the 
American Revolution, and third a modern novel. But how absurd it would be 
if you should make up your mind that you are a Biographer, a Historian, or a 
Novelist! She pronounced the words in tremendous capitals. "The truth is 
probably that all those forms are dead because they have become forms, and 
you must have felt that or you would not have moved on from one to 


another. Well, you will go on and you will work in them, and sometime, if 
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your work has any meaning and I am not sure that anything but a lifework 
has meaning, then you may discover a new form. Somebody has said that I 
myself am striving for a fourth dimension in literature. I am striving for 
nothing of the sort and I am not striving at all but only gradually growing 
and becoming steadily more aware of the ways things can be felt and known 
in words, and perhaps if I feel them and know them myself in the new ways 
it is enough, and if I know fully enough there will be a note of sureness and 


confidence that will make others know too. 


‘And when one has discovered and evolved a new form, it is not the form but 
the fact that you are the -form that is important. That is why Boswell is the 
greatest biographer that ever lived, because he was no slavish Eckermann 
with the perfect faithfulness of notes which are not faithful at all but because 
he put into Johnson's mouth words that Johnson probably never uttered, and 
yet you know when you read it that that is what Johnson would have said 
under such and such a circumstance and you know all that because Boswell 
discovered Johnson's real form which Johnson never knew. The great thing 
is not ever to think about form but let it come. Does that sound strange from 
me? They have accused me of thinking of nothing else. Do you see the real 
joke ? It is the critics who have really thought about form always and I have 


thought about writing!" 


Gertrude Stein laughed enormously and went into the hotel with the crowd. 


[This interview was published in Aflantic Monthly in 1935] 
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Pictorial: Seeing Right Through Me... 
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Reflections on Writing by Henry Miller (1941) 


Knut Hanson once said, in response to a questionnaire, that he wrote to kill 
time. I think that even if he were sincere in stating it thus he was deluding 
himself. Writing, like life itself, is a voyage of discovery. The adventure is a 
metaphysical one: it is a way of approaching life indirectly, of acquiring a 
total rather than a partial view of the universe. The writer lives between the 
upper and lower worlds: he takes the path in order eventually to become that 


path himself. 


I began in absolute chaos and darkness, in a bog or swamp of ideas and 
emotions and experiences. Even now I do not consider myself a writer, in 
the ordinary sense of the word. I am a man telling the story of his life, a 
process which appears more and more inexhaustible as I go on. Like the 
world-evolution, it is endless. It is a turning inside out, a voyaging-through 
X dimensions, with the result that somewhere along the way one discovers 
that what one has to tell is not nearly so important as the telling itself. It is 
this quality about all art which gives it a metaphysical hue, which lifts it out 
of time and space and centers or integrates it to the whole cosmic process. It 
is this about art which is "therapeutic": significance, purposelessness, 


infinitude. 


From the very beginning almost I was deeply aware that there is no goal. I 

never hope to embrace the whole, but merely to give in each separate 

fragment, each work, the feeling of the whole as I go on, because I am 

digging deeper and deeper into life, digging deeper and deeper into past and 
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future. With the endless burrowing a certitude develops which is greater than 
faith or belief. I become more and more indifferent to my fate, as writer, and 


more and more certain of my destiny as man. 


I began assiduously examining the style and technique of those whom I once 
admired and worshipped: Nietzsche, Dostoyevsky, Hamsun, even Thomas 
Mann, whom today I discard as being a skillful fabricator, a brickmaker, an 
inspired jackass or draught-horse. I imitated every style in the hope of 
finding the clue to the gnawing secret of how to write. Finally I came to a 
dead end, to a despair and desperation which few men have known, because 
there was no divorce between myself as writer and myself as man : to fail as 
a writer meant to fail as a man. And I failed. I realized that I was nothing 
less than nothing a minus quantity. It was at this point, in the midst of the 
dead Sargasso Sea, so to speak, that I really began to write. I began from 
scratch, throwing everything overboard, even those whom I most loved. 
Immediately I heard my own voice I was enchanted: the fact that it was a 
separate, distinct, unique voice sustained me. It didn't matter to me if what I 
wrote should be considered bad. Good and bad dropped out of my 
vocabulary. I jumped with two feet into the realm of aesthetics, the non- 
moral, non-ethical, non-utilitarian realm of art. My life itself became a work 
of art. I had found a voice, I was whole again. The experience was very 
much like what we read of in connection with the lives of Zen initiates. My 
huge failure was like the recapitulation of the experience of the race: I had to 
grow foul with knowledge, realize the futility of everything, smash 
everything, grow desperate, then humble, then sponge myself off the slate, 


as it were, in order to recover my authenticity. 
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I had to arrive at the brink and then take a leap in the dark. 


I talk now about Reality, but I know there is no getting at it, leastwise by 
writing. I learn less and realize more: I learn in some different, more 
subterranean way. I acquire more and more the gift of immediacy. I am 
developing the ability to perceive, apprehend, analyze, synthesize, 
categorize, inform, articulate all at once. The structural element of things 
reveals itself more readily to my eye. I eschew all clear cut interpretations: 
with increasing simplification the mystery heightens. What I know tends to 
become more and more unstatable. I live in certitude, a certitude which is 
not dependent upon proofs or faith. I live completely for myself, without the 
least egotism or selfishness. I am living out my share of life and thus 
abetting the scheme of things. I further the development, the enrichment, the 
evolution and the devolution of the cosmos, every day in every way. I give 
all I have to give, voluntarily, and take as much as I can possibly ingest. I am 
a prince and a pirate at the same time. I am the equals sign, the spiritual 
counterpart of the sign Libra which was wedged into the original Zodiac by 
separating Virgo from Scorpio. I find that there is plenty of room in the 
world for everybody great interspatial depths, great ego universes, great 
islands of repair, for whoever attains to individuality. On the surface, where 
the historical battles rage, where everything is interpreted in terms of money 
and power, there may be crowding, but life only begins when one drops 
below the surface, when one gives up the struggle, sinks and disappears 
from sight. Now I can as easily not write as write: there is no longer any 
compulsion, no longer any therapeutic aspect to it. Whatever I do is done out 


of sheer joy: I drop my fruits like a ripe tree. What the general reader or the 
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critic makes of it is not my concern. I am not establishing values: I defecate 


and nourish. There is nothing more to it. 


This condition of sublime indifference is a logical development of the 
egocentric life. I lived out the social problem by dying: the real problem is 
not one of getting on with one's neighbor or of contributing to the 
development of one's country, but of discovering one's destiny, of making a 
life in accord with the deep-centered rhythm of the cosmos. To be able to 
use the word cosmos boldly, to use the word soul, to deal in things 
"spiritual" and to shun definitions, alibis, proofs, duties. Paradise is 
everywhere and every road, if one continues along it far enough, leads to it. 
One can only go forward by going backward and then sideways and then up 
and then down. There is no progress: there is perpetual movement, 
displacement, which is circular, spiral, endless. Every man has his own 
destiny: the only imperative is to follow it, to accept it, no matter where it 


lead him. 


I haven't the slightest idea what my future books will be like, even the one 
immediately to follow. My charts and plans are the slenderest sort of guides: 
I scrap them at will, I invent, distort, deform, He, inflate, exaggerate, 
confound “and confuse as the mood seizes me. I obey only my own instincts 
and intuitions. I know nothing in advance. Often I put down things which I 
do not understand myself, secure in the knowledge that later they will 
become clear and meaningful to me. I have faith in the man who is writing, 
who is myself, the writer. I do not believe in words, no matter if strung 


together by the most skillful man: I believe in language, which is something 
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beyond words, something which words give only an inadequate illusion of. 
Words do not exist separately, except in the minds of scholars, etymologists, 
philologists, etc. Words divorced from language are dead things, and yield 
no secrets. A man is revealed in his style, the language which he has created 
for himself. To the man who is pure at heart I believe that everything is as 
clear as a bell, even the most esoteric scripts. For such a man there is always 
mystery, but the mystery is not mysterious, it is logical, natural, ordained, 
and implicitly accepted. Understanding is not a piercing of the mystery, but 
an acceptance of it, a living blissfully with it, in it, through and by it. I would 
like my words to flow along in the same way that the world flows along, a 
serpentine movement through incalculable dimensions, axes, latitudes, 
climates, conditions. I accept a priori my inability to realize such an ideal. It 
does not bother me in the least. In the ultimate sense, the world itself is 
pregnant with failure, is the perfect manifestation of imperfection, of the 
consciousness of failure. In the realization of this, failure is itself eliminated. 
Like the primal spirit of the universe, like the unshakable Absolute, the One, 
the All, the creator, i.e., the artist, expresses himself by and through 
imperfection. It is the stuff of life, the very sign of livingness. One gets 
nearer to the heart of truth, which I suppose is the ultimate aim of the writer, 
in the measure that he ceases to struggle, in the measure that he abandons the 
will. The great writer is the very symbol of life, of the non-perfect. He 
moves effortlessly, giving the illusion of perfection, from some unknown 
center which is certainly not the brain center but which is definitely a center, 
a center connected with the rhythm of the whole universe and consequently 
as sound, solid, unshakable, as durable, defiant, anarchic, purposeless, as the 


universe itself. Art teaches nothing, except the significance of life. The great 
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work must inevitably be obscure, except to the very few, to those who like 
the author himself are initiated 
into the mysteries. Communication then is secondary: it is perpetuation 


which is important. For this only one good reader is necessary. 


If I am a revolutionary, as has been said, it is unconsciously. I am not in 
revolt against the world order. "I revolutionize," as Blaise Cendrars said of 
himself. There is a difference. I can as well live on the minus side of the 
fence as on the plus side. Actually I believe myself to be just above these 
two signs, providing a ratio between them which expresses itself plastically, 
non-ethically, in writing. I believe that one has to pass beyond the sphere 
and influence of art. Art is only a means to life, to the life more abundant. It 
is not in itself the life more abundant, It merely points the way, something 
which is overlooked not only by the public, but very often by the artist 
himself. In becoming an end it defeats itself. Most artists are defeating life 
by their very attempt to grapple with it. They have split the egg in two. All 
art, I firmly believe, will one day disappear. But the artist will remain, and 
life itself will become not "an art,” but art, i.e., will definitely and for all 
time usurp the field. In any true sense we are certainly not yet alive. We are 
no longer animals, but we are certainly not yet men. Since the dawn of art 
every great artist has been dinning that into us, but few are they who have 
understood it. Once act is really accepted it will cease to be. It is only a 
substitute, a symbol-language, for something which can be seized directly. 
But for that to become possible man must become thoroughly religious, not 
a believer, but a prime mover, a god in fact and deed. He will become that 


inevitably. And of all the detours along this path art is the most glorious, the 
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most fecund, the most instructive. The artist who becomes thoroughly aware 
consequently ceases to be one. And the trend is towards awareness, towards 
that blinding consciousness in which no present form of life can possibly 


flourish, not even art. 


To some this will sound like mystification, but it is an honest statement of 
my present convictions. It should be borne in mind, of course, that there is 
an inevitable discrepancy between the truth of the matter and what one 
thinks, even about himself: but it should also be borne in mind that there 
exists an equal discrepancy between the judgment of another and this same 
truth. Between subjective and objective there is no vital difference. 
Everything is illusive and more or less transparent. All phenomena, 
including man and his thoughts about himself, are nothing more than a 
movable, changeable alphabet. There are no solid facts to get hold of. Thus 
in writing, even if my distortions and deformations be deliberate, they are 
not necessarily less near to the truth of things. One can be absolutely truthful 
and sincere even though admittedly the most outrageous liar. Fiction and 
invention are of the very fabric of life. The truth is no way disturbed by the 


violent perturbations of the spirit. 


Thus, whatever effects I may obtain by technical device are never the mere 
results of technique, but the very accurate registering by my seismographic 
needle of the tumultuous, manifold, mysterious and incomprehensible 
experiences which I have lived through and which, in the process of writing 
are lived through again, differently, perhaps even more tumultuously, more 


mysteriously, more incomprehensibly. The so-called core of solid fact, 
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which forms the point of departure as well as repair, is deeply embedded in 
me: I could not possibly lose it, alter it, disguise it, try as I may. And yet it is 
altered, just as the face of the world is altered, with each moment that we 
breathe. To record it then, one must give a double illusion, one of arrestation 
and one of flow. It is this dual trick, so to speak, which gives the illusion of 
falsity: it is this lie, this fleeting, metamorphic mask, which is of the very 
essence of art. One anchors oneself in the flow: one adopts the lying mask in 


order to reveal the truth. 


I have often thought that I should like one day to write a book explaining 
how I wrote certain passages in my books, or perhaps just one passage. I 
believe I could write a good-sized book on just one small paragraph selected 
at random from my work. A book about its inception, its genesis, its 
metamorphosis, its accouchement, of the time which elapsed between the 


birth of the idea and its recording, the time it took to write it, the thoughts 


I had between times while writing it, the day of the week, the state of my 
health, the condition of my nerves, the interruptions that occurred, those of 
my own volition and those which were forced upon me, the multifarious 
varieties of expression which occurred to me in the process of writing, the 
alterations, the point where I left off and in returning, completely altered the 
original trend, or the point where I skillfully left off, like a surgeon making 
the best of a bad job, intending to return and resume some time later, but 
never doing so, or else returning and continuing the trend unconsciously 
some few books later when the memory of it had completely vanished. Or I 


might take one passage against another, passages which the cold eye of the 
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critic seizes on as examples of this or that, and utterly confound them, the 
analytical-minded critics, by demonstrating how a seemingly effortless piece 
of writing was achieved under great duress whereas another difficult, 
labyrinthian passage was written like a breeze, like a geyser erupting. Or I 
could show how a passage originally shaped itself when in bed, how it 
became transformed upon arising, and again transformed at the moment of 
sitting down to record it. Or I could produce my scratch pad to show how the 
most remote, the most artificial stimulus produced a warm, life-like human 
flower. I could produce certain words discovered by hazard while riffling the 
pages of a book, show how they set me off but who on earth could ever 
guess how, in what manner, they were to set me off? All that the critics write 
about a work of art, even at the best, even when most sound, convincing, 
plausible, even when done with love, which is seldom, is as nothing 
compared to the actual mechanics, the real genetics of a work of art. I 
remember my work, not word for word, to be sure, but in some more 
accurate, trustworthy way; my whole work has come to resemble a terrain of 
which I have made a thorough, geodetic survey, not from a desk, with pen 
and ruler, but by touch, by getting down on all fours, on my stomach, and 
crawling over the ground inch by inch, and this over an endless period of 
time in all conditions of weather. In short, I am as close to the work now as 
when I was in the act of executing it closer perhaps. The conclusion of a 
book was never anything more than a shift of bodily position. It might have 
ended in a thousand different ways. No single part of it is finished off: I 
could resume the narrative at any point, carry on, lay canals, tunnels, 
bridges, houses, factories, stud it with other inhabitants, other fauna and 


flora, all equally true to fact. I have no beginning and no ending, actually. 
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Just as life begins at any moment, through an act of realization, so the work. 
But each beginning, whether of book, page, paragraph, sentence or phrase, 
marks a vital connection, and it is in the vitality, the durability, the 
timelessness and changelessness of the thoughts and events that I plunge 
anew each time. Every line and word is vitally connected with my life, my 
life only, be it in the form of deed, event, fact, thought, emotion, desire, 
evasion, frustration, dream, revery, vagary, even the unfinished nothings 
which float listlessly in the brain like the snapped filaments of a spider's 
web. There is nothing really vague or tenuous even the nothingnesses are 
sharp, tough, definite, durable. Like the spider I return again and again to the 
task, conscious that the web I am spinning is made of my own substance, 


that it will never fail me, never run dry. 


In the beginning I had dreams of rivaling Dostoievsky I hoped to give to the 
world huge, labyrinthian soul struggles which would devastate the world. 
But before very far along I realized that we had evolved to a point far 
beyond that of Dostoievski beyond in the sense of degeneration. With us the 
soul problem has disappeared, or rather presents itself in some strangely 
distorted chemical guise. We are dealing with crystalline elements of the 
dispersed and shattered soul. The modern painters express this state or 
condition perhaps even more forcibly than the writer: Picasso is the perfect 
example of what I mean. It was quite impossible for me, therefore, to think 
of writing novels; equally unthinkable to follow the various blind alleys 
represented by the various literary movements in England, France and 
America. I felt compelled, in all honesty, to take the disparate and dispersed 


elements of our life the soul life, not the cultural life and manipulate them 
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through my own personal mode, using my own shattered and dispersed ego 
as heartlessly and recklessly as I would the flotsam and jetsam of the 
surrounding phenomenal world. I have never felt any antagonism for or 
anxiety over the anarchy represented by the prevailing forms of art; on the 
contrary, I have always welcomed the dissolving influences. In an age 
marked by dissolution, liquidation seems to me a virtue, nay a moral 
imperative. Not only have I never felt the least desire to on-look upon decay 
as being just as wonderful and rich an expression of life serve, bolster up or 


buttress anything, but I might say that I have always as growth. 


I think I should also confess that I was driven to write because it proved to 
be the only outlet open to me, the only task worthy of my powers. I had 
honestly tried all the other roads to freedom. I was a self-willed failure in the 
so-called world of reality, not a failure because of lack of ability. Writing 
was not an "escape," a means of evading the every day reality: on the 
contrary, it meant a still deeper plunge into the brackish pool a plunge to the 
source where the waters were constantly being renewed, where there was 
perpetual movement and stir. Looking back upon my career, I see myself as 
a person capable of undertaking almost any task, any vocation. It was the 
monotony and sterility of the other outlets which drove me to desperation. I 
demanded a realm in which I should be both master and slave at the same 
time: the world of art is the only such realm. I entered it without any 
apparent talent, a thorough novice, incapable, awkward, tonguetied, almost 
paralyzed by fear and apprehensiveness. I had to lay one brick on another, 
set millions of words to paper before writing one real, authentic word 


dragged up from my own guts. The facility of speech which I possessed was 
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a handicap; I had all the vices of the educated man. I had to learn to think, 
feel and see in a totally new fashion, in an uneducated way, in my own way, 
which is the hardest thing in the world. I had to throw myself into the 
current, knowing that I would probably sink. The great majority of artists are 
throwing themselves in with life-preservers around their necks, and more 
often than not it is the life-preserver which sinks them. Nobody can drown in 
the ocean of reality who voluntarily gives himself up to the experience. 
Whatever there be of progress in life comes not through adaptation but 
through daring, through obeying the blind urge. "No daring is fatal," said 
Rene Crevel, a phrase which I shall never forget. The whole logic of the 
universe is contained in daring, 1.e., in creating from the flimsiest, slenderest 
support. In the beginning this daring is mistaken for will, but with time the 
will drops away and the automatic process takes its place, which again has to 
be broken or dropped and a new certitude established which has nothing to 
do with knowledge, skill, technique or faith. By daring one arrives at the 
mysterious X position of the artist, and it is this anchorage which no one can 


describe in words but yet subsists and exudes from every line that is written. 


From "Reflections on Writing,” by Henry Miller in The Wisdom of the 


Heart. 
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Pictorial: RMS Titanic Menu April 14, 1912 


RMS. “TITANIC.” Apm 14, 192. 
r THIRD CLASS. 19 
BREAKFAST. 


Oatmeal PORRIDGE & MILK i 2-2 
SMOKED HERRINGS, JACKET POTATOES — 

Fa Ham & EGGS ; 4 
Fresh Breao & BUTTER 


| MARMALADE Swevish BREAD 


SWEET CORN 
PLum PUDOING, SWEET SAUCE 
Fruit 
TEA. 
Coto MEAT 
CHEESE ” PICKLES 
FRESH BREAD & BUTTER 
Sreweo Fias & RICE 
TEA 
SUPPER. 
GRUEL Caain Biscuits CHEESE 
Any complaint respectiag the Food supplied, want of altentlor 
or Encivilily, showlé be at once reported to the Perser or Chiel 
Steward. For purposes of identification, oach Steward wears a 
numbered badge on the ars. 
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Seeing Stars in the Paris Night Sky by Rose Lang 


[Paris] When catastrophe besets us it is hard to imagine good. But we first 
have to be able to imagine good ... then goodness might manifest even in 


the midst of catastrophe. 


Sort of like the philosopher Frankl describing the beauty of springtime from 
behind barb wire and downwind from the crematoria. It is a question of 


understanding what good might mean to us, even in the midst of catastrophe. 


When the roof of our beloved Notre Dame caught fire and the flames lit up 
the night sky it was the end of the world for Paris. But good did come of 
this catastrophe, for when the flames were finally extinguish our Grand 
Cathedral still stood ... just without its roof. I had watched this great 


catastrophe from my balcony. 


Although the smoke drifted in that day, I kept my French doors open. It was 
a religious experience of sorts for me ... the odor of the burning timber a 
sort of incense. The day after we Parisiennes began its reconstruction. I can 


still smell the smoke. 


It is from this same balcony that my grandmother heard the distant guns 
firing towards Paris in 1915. It is from here she glimpse President Wilson in 
his car as he drove by in 1919. It is from here that she first set eyes on my 
grandfather, when her eldest brother brought him home from the gare nord 


to meet the family in January of 1923. 
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It is from this same place that my grandmother last set tearful eyes on her 
love when he left her forever in the summer of 1939. It is from this balcony 
that she wept of the tragic news of the summer of 1940 and from where she 
watched the Bosch goosestep into Paris ... and later threw kisses down upon 
General Charles de Gaulle and the Allied and French armies that had come 


to liberate Paris. 


It is from this balcony that my mother watched the street riots of 1968 while 
she held me in her arms breast feeding me ... and it is from here that I grew 


up looking down and admiring this great city. 


Each night I watch the endless and silent stream of ambulances that take the 
day’s Covid-19 dead from the hospitals to the city morgue. Today Paris is 
once again deadly quiet ... a quiet that I am told has not been heard since the 
summer of 1940. Sadly, at night the lights of Paris are dimmed and the 
streets all but empty ... not even the cats go out. Our doors are all locked 


and people are scared even to breath! 


My grandfather, an emigrant from near Krakow in Poland, came to this 
metropolis not soon after the ‘Great Battle’ to save Warsaw. Most people, 
even Europeans, have never heard of the ‘Great Battle.” When you mention 
it, which people rarely ever do any more, it is assumed by the listener that it 
was some struggle from the 1940’s. But alas they would be wrong by two 
decades and half of Europe. 
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The ‘Great Battle’ to save Warsaw occurred in the early 1920’s, while 
Europe and Paris was being swept by the Spanish Flu that killed many 
millions around the world. Poland had come into a renewed existence in the 
aftermath of the 1919 Paris Peace Treaty and right from its beginning the 
Red Army tried to gobble back up a free and independent Poland. 


Yet even in the midst of the Spanish Flu, a pandemic equaled only by the 
medieval plague, the new-born Polish State was saved from ignominy by a 
few thousand brave men who came from all over Europe — Frenchmen, 
Austrians, Englishmen and, of course, many young Poles who fought to 
remain free. The Frenchmen, Austrians, Englishmen were fresh from the 
trenches of the Great War ... and had just a short time before been at odds 
with each other, but now they were the experienced ones, the officers, 
commanding a very inexperienced army of Polish volunteers, torn from the 
arms of their mothers in many cases and barely able to shave. And many of 


these young men did not live to see the day their beards would grow! 


These young Poles fought against impossible odds and pushed back the Red 
Army and so a proud Warsaw lived on for nearly two decades, free and 
happy, before a great catastrophe beset it, first from the West and then from 


the East. 


A Polish Home Army was there to fight a second and a third ‘Great Battle’ 
and while they were brave and determined their entire world crumbled into 
dust. Some stood beside Frankl while he spoke of philosophy and the need 


to go on living, some shook the hand of St. Peter, and some were buried for 
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ever under the rubble that had snuffed their lives out, brought down upon 
them by the murderous Stukas from the West and the silence of the artillery 


from the East. Can there really be a distinction? 


In the 1920’s the ‘Great Battle’ had been won. And from it emerged a brave 
Pole, my grandfather. He was a young man with wanderlust. He had grown 
up in a distant, provincial corner of Poland, not that far east of Krakow. It 
was a world of thatched huts and nesting storks. It was a world of horse 


drawn carts and dusty country roads. 


But it was a world that he no longer belonged to, for his older brother had 
stole it all away from him when their father had died suddenly of a heart 
attack, while the younger of his two sons had been off bravely fighting for 
God and country. My great grandfather had tried to argue sense into his 
eldest son, but he would not have any of it. The father had a young, prodigal 


son ... his eldest wanted it all. 


With a peace earned, hearing the news of the death of his father, my young 
grandfather set his sights for home, bringing with him two French friends, 
whom he had fought alongside, on that long train ride south from Warsaw to 
Krakow. The two Frenchmen had hoped to winter over in Poland before 
returning to Paris in the spring time. It was the last week of December when 
they arrived at the small farm and they were farther from home than my 
grandfather was. But my grandfather knew he owed these two for their 


magnanimity. 
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But my grandfather had returned home unannounced and unwelcomed. 
While the Frenchmen could barely understand the cruel words ... they could 


understand the harsh drama unleashed by the eldest on his young brother. 


Une petite bien ...that came out of the ‘Great Battle’ is that a young Polish 
man would toil and fight beside some wanderlust Frenchmen who thought so 
much of him, his loyalty and his bravery that after that conflict was over, 
and the guns had gone silent, and after the harsh drama of the unwelcomed 
Christmas of 1922 they would invite my grandfather to come with them to 


Paris. 


They taught him some French. They dressed him in a French Uniform, they 
gave him some papers ... off the body of one of their kinsmen ... and then 


smuggled him across Europe to Paris in a train of returning French soldiers. 


And in Paris he would stay for the rest of his life. In Paris of the 1920’s he 
found love, became a husband and then a father and when duty called him a 
second time, in 1939, he again put on a French uniform, this time at the 
invitation of his new home La Republique Francaise. He fought valiantly a 


second time and died defending the honor of both Poland and Paris. 


Yet, it was only recently that I finally really got to know my grandfather ... 
for the great catastrophe of our day, that invisible one that could well 
become the ‘Great Battle’ of our day ... forced me to close the modest 
apartment in Paris that my family have lived in since the 1900’s, and put 


dust covers on all the furniture, with the hope that I may once again return, 
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when life perhaps returns to normal. I had lost my job and could not pay the 
bank what I owe from my business loans and so they put a paper against my 


house. I had until the end of March to pay up or vacate. 


It was on the last afternoon of that month when we were moving the great 
brass bed I sleep on, a 19" century family heirloom that was where my 
grandmother was born, where my mother was born and even where I was 
born too (such traditions are familial) that I finally got to know my 


grandfather. 


I was born three decades after he had bravely lost his life to the screams of 
the stukas and the massacre of the bombs that rained out of the sky. Yet I 


know him better now than any time in the past. 


As the movers were lifting the heavy head stand of my brass bed it tipped 
over and off popped the top ornament. To my great surprise inside the 
hollowness of the bed were secreted an old silk stocking wrapping a packet 


of old love letters and of jewelry that my grandmother had kept well hidden. 


My grandmother is also long since gone and so as I sat there and read the 
letters. As I admired and counted the diamonds and pearls I remembered 
how she would tell me that they had been well to do in the 1930’s and that I, 
her granddaughter, would never have to worry, as she had later had to do, as 


long as I slept in this great brass bed. 
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The top ornament had a cross on it and I assumed that it was the cross that 
would provide for my safety and wellbeing. But now I understood. That 
afternoon I phoned the bank and told them to go to the devil ... I would take 


my business elsewhere. 
That night as I sat on my balcony reading the letters by candle light, I looked 


up and for the first time in my five decades of life ... I saw stars in the night 


sky over Paris. 
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The Hungarian Adventurer by Anais Nin 


There was a Hungarian adventurer who had astonishing beauty, infallible 
charm, grace, the powers of a trained actor, culture, knowledge of many 
tongues, aristocratic manners. Beneath all this was a genius for intrigue, for 


slipping out of difficulties, for moving smoothly in and out of countries. 


He traveled in grandiose style, with fifteen trunks of the finest clothes, with 
two great Danes. His air of authority had earned him the nickname the 
Baron. The Baron was seen in the most luxurious hotels, at watering places 
and horse races, on world tours, excursions to Egypt, trips through the 


desert, into Africa. 


Everywhere he became the center of attraction for women. Like the most 
versatile of actors, he passed from one role to another to please the taste of 
each of them. He was the most elegant dancer, the most vivacious dinner 
partner, the most decadent of entertainers in tête-à-têtes; he could sail a boat, 
ride, drive. He knew each city as though he had lived there all his life. He 


knew everyone in society. He was indispensable. 


When he needed money he married a rich woman, plundered her and left for 
another country. Most of the time the women did not rebel or complain to 
the police. The few weeks or months they had enjoyed him as a husband left 
a sensation that was stronger than the shock of losing their money. For a 
moment they had known what it was to live with strong wings, to fly above 


the heads of mediocrity. 
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He took them so high, whirled them so fast in his series of enchantments, 
that his departure still had something of the flight. It seemed almost natural- 


no partner could follow his great eagle sweeps. 


The free, uncapturable adventurer, jumping thus from one golden branch to 
another, almost fell into a trap, a trap of human love, when one night he met 
the Brazilian dancer Anita at a Peruvian theatre. Her elongated eyes did not 
close as other women's eyes did, but like the eyes of tigers, pumas and 
leopards, the two lids meeting lazily and slowly; and they seemed slightly 
sewn together towards the nose, making them narrow, with a lascivious, 
oblique glance falling from them like the glance of a woman who does not 
want to see what is being done to her body. All this gave her an air of being 


made love to, which aroused the Baron as soon as he met her. 


When he went backstage to see her, she was dressing among a profusion of 
flowers; and for the delight of her admirers who sat around her, she was 
rouging her sex with her lipstick without permitting them to make a single 


gesture towards her. 


When the Baron came in she merely lifted her head and smiled at him. She 
had one foot on a little table, her elaborate Brazilian dress was lifted, and 
with her jeweled hands she took up rouging her sex again, laughing at the 


excitement of the men around her. 
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Her sex was like a giant hothouse flower, larger than any the Baron had 
seen, and the hair around it abundant and curled, glossy black. It was these 
lips that she rouged as if they were a mouth, very elaborately so that they 
became like blood-red camellias, opened by force, showing the closed 


interior bud, a paler, fine-skinned core of the flower. 


The Baron could not persuade her to have supper with him. Her appearance 
onstage was only the prelude to her work at the theatre. Now followed the 
performance for which she was famed all through South America, when the 
boxes in the theatre, deep, dark and half-curtained, filled with society men 
from all over the world. Women were not brought to this high-class 


burlesque. 


She had dressed herself all over again in the full petticoated costume she 
wore onstage for her Brazilian songs, but she wore no shawl. Her dress was 
strapless, and her rich, abundant breasts, compressed by the tight-waisted 
costume, bulged upwards, offering themselves almost in their entirety to the 


eye. 


In this costume, while the rest of the show continued, she made her round of 
the boxes. There, on request, she knelt before a man, unbuttoned his pants, 
took his penis in her jeweled hands, and with a neatness of touch, an 
expertness, a subtlety few women had ever developed, sucked at it until he 


was Satisfied. Her two hands were as active as her mouth. 
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The titillation almost deprived each man of his senses. The elasticity of her 
hands; the variety of rhythms; the change from a hand grip of the entire 
penis to the lightest touch of the tip of it, from firm kneading of all the parts 
to the lightest teasing of the hair around it-all this by an exceptionally 
beautiful and voluptuous woman while the attention of the public was turned 
towards the stage. Seeing the penis go into her magnificent mouth between 
her flashing teeth, while her breasts heaved, gave men a pleasure for which 


they paid generously. 


Her presence on the stage prepared them for her appearance in the boxes. 
She provoked them with her mouth, her eyes, her breasts. And to have their 
satisfaction, along with music and lights and singing in a dark, half-curtained 


box above the audience, was an exceptionally piquant form of amusement. 


The Baron almost fell in love with Anita and stayed with her for a longer 
time than with any woman. She fell in love with him and bore him two 


children. 


But after a few years he was off again. The habit was too strong; the 


habit of freedom and change. 


He traveled to Rome and took a suite at the Grand Hotel. The suite happened 
to be next to that of the Spanish Ambassador, who was staying there with his 
wife and two small daughters. The Baron charmed them, too. The 
Ambassador's wife admired him. They became so friendly and he was so 


delightful with the children, who did not know how to amuse themselves in 
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this hotel, that soon it became a habit of the two little girls, upon getting up 
in the morning, to go and visit the Baron and awaken him with laughter and 
teasing, which they were not permitted to lavish upon their more solemn 


father and mother. 


One little girl was about ten, the other twelve. They were both beautiful, 
with huge velvet-black eyes, long silky hair and golden skin. They wore 
short white dresses and short white socks. Shrieking, the two little girls 
would run into the Baron's room and playfully throw themselves over his big 


bed. He would tease them, fondle them. 


Now the Baron, like many men, always awakened with a peculiarly sensitive 
condition of the penis. In fact, he was in a most vulnerable state. He had no 
time to rise and calm the condition by urinating. Before he could do this the 
two little girls had run across the shining floor and thrown themselves over 
him, and over his prominent penis, which the big pale blue quilt somewhat 


concealed. 


The little girls did not mind how their skirts flew upward and their slender 
dancer's legs got tangled and fell over his penis lying straight in the quilt. 
Laughing, they turned over on him, sat on him, treated him like a horse, sat 
astride him and pushed down on him, urging him to swing the bed by a 
motion of his body. With all this, they would kiss him, pull at his hair, and 
have childish conversations. The Baron's delight in being so treated would 


grow into excruciating suspense. 
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One of the girls was lying on her stomach, and all he had to do was to move 
a little against her to reach his pleasure. So he did this playfully, as if he 
meant to finally push her off the bed. He said, "I am sure you will fall off if I 
push this way." 


"I won't fall off," said the little girl, holding on to him through the covers 
while he moved as if he would force her to roll over the side of the bed. 
Laughing, he pushed her body up, but she lay close to him, her little legs, her 
little panties, everything, rubbing against him in her effort not to slide off, 
and he continued his antics while they laughed. Then the second girl, 
wishing to even the strength of the game, sat astride him in front of the other 
one, and now he could move even more wildly with the weight of both on 
him. His penis, hidden in the thick quilt, rose over and over again between 
the little legs, and it was like this that he came, with a strength he had rarely 
known, surrendering the battle, which the girls had won in a manner they 


never suspected. 


Another time when they came to play with him he put his hands under the 
quilt. Then he raised the quilt with his forefinger and dared them to catch it. 
So with great eagerness, they began to chase the finger, which disappeared 
and reappeared in different parts of the bed, catching it firmly in their hands. 
After a moment it was not the finger but the penis they caught over and over 
again, and seeking to extricate it, he made them grasp it more strongly than 
ever. He would disappear under the covers completely, and taking his penis 


in his hand suddenly thrust it upward for them to catch. 
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He pretended to be an animal, sought to catch and bite them, sometimes 
quite near where he wanted to, and they took great delight in this. With the 
"animal" they also played hide-and-seek. The "animal" was to spring at them 
from some hidden corner. He hid in the closet on the floor and covered 
himself with clothes. One of the little girls opened the closet. He could see 


under her dress; he caught her and bit her playfully on the thighs. 


So heated were the games, so great were the confusion of the battle and the 
abandon of the little girls at play, that very often his hand went everywhere 


he wanted it to go. 


Eventually the Baron moved on again, but his high trapeze leaps from 
fortune to fortune deteriorated when his sexual quest became stronger than 
his quest for money and power. It seemed as though the strength of his 
desire for women was no longer under control. He was eager to rid himself 


of his wives, so as to pursue his search for sensation throughout the world. 


One day he heard that the Brazilian dancer he had loved had died of an 
overdose of opium. Their two daughters were grown to the ages of fifteen 
and sixteen and wanted their father to take care of them. He sent for them. 
He was then living in New York with a wife by whom he had had a son. The 
woman was not happy at the thought of his daughters’ arrival. She was 
jealous for her son, who was only fourteen. After all his expeditions, the 
Baron now wanted a home and a rest from difficulties and pretenses. He had 
a woman he rather liked and three children. The idea of meeting his 


daughters again interested him. He received them with great demonstrations 
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of affection. One was beautiful, the other, less so but piquant. They had been 


brought up to witness their mother's life and were not restrained or prudish. 


The beauty of their father impressed them. He, on the other hand, was 
reminded of his games with the two little girls in Rome, only his daughters 


were a little older, and it added a great attraction to the situation. 


They were given a large bed for themselves, and later, when they were still 
talking of their voyage and of meeting their father again, he came into the 
room to bid them goodnight. He stretched out at their side and kissed them. 
They returned his kisses. But as he kissed them, he slipped his hands along 
their bodies, which he could feel through their nightgowns. 


The caresses pleased them. He said, "How beautiful you are, both of you. I 
am so proud of you. I cannot let you sleep alone. It is such a long time since 


I have seen you." 


Holding them in a fatherly way, with their heads on his chest, caressing them 
protectively, he let them fall asleep, one on each side of him. Their young 
bodies, with their small breasts barely formed, affected him so that he did 
not sleep. He fondled one and then the other, with catlike movements, so as 
not to disturb them, but after a moment his desire was so violent that he 
awakened one and began to force himself on her. The other did not escape 
either. They resisted and wept a little, but they had seen so much of this 
during their life with their mother that they did not rebel. 
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But this was not to be an ordinary case of incest, for the Baron's sexual fury 
was increasing and had become an obsession. Being satisfied did not free 
him, calm him. It was like an irritant. From his daughters he would go to his 


wife and take her. 


He was afraid his daughters would abandon him, run away, so he spied on 


them and practically imprisoned them. 


His wife discovered this and made violent scenes. But the Baron was like a 
madman now. He no longer cared about his dressing, his elegance, his 
adventures, his fortune. He stayed at home and thought only of the moment 
when he could take his daughters together. He had taught them all the 
caresses imaginable. They learned to kiss each other in his presence until he 


was excited enough to possess them. 


But his obsession, his excesses, began to weigh on them. His wife deserted 


him. 


One night when he had taken leave of his daughters, he wandered through 
the apartment, still a prey to desire, to erotic fevers and fantasies. He had 


exhausted the girls. They had fallen asleep. 


And now his desire was tormenting him again. He was blinded by it. He 
opened the door to his son's room. His son was calmly sleeping, lying on his 
back, with his mouth slightly open. The Baron watched him, fascinated. His 


hard penis continued to torment him. He fetched a stool and placed it near 
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the bed. He kneeled on it and he put his penis to his son's mouth. The son 


awakened choking and struck at him. 


The girls also awakened. 


Their rebellion against their father's folly mounted, and they abandoned the 


now frenzied, aging Baron. 
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Pictorial: The Isolator, 1920 


The Isolator 


By HUGO GERNSBACK 


MEMBER AMERICAN PHYSICAL SOCIETY 


The author at work in his private study aided by the Isolator. Outside noises being eliminated, 
the worker can concentrate with ease upon the subject at hand. 


In the aftermath of the Spanish Influenza 
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Man in the Arena by Theodore Roosevelt (1910) 


[Paris] Strange and impressive associations rise in the mind of a man from 
the New World who speaks before this august body in this ancient institution 
of learning. Before his eyes pass the shadows of mighty kings and warlike 
nobles, of great masters of law and theology; through the shining dust of the 
dead centuries he sees crowded figures that tell of the power and learning 
and splendor of times gone by; and he sees also the innumerable host of 
humble students to whom clerkship meant emancipation, to whom it was 


well-nigh the only outlet from the dark thralldom of the Middle Ages. 


This was the most famous university of medieval Europe at a time when no 
one dreamed that there was a New World to discover. Its services to the 
cause of human knowledge already stretched far back into the remote past at 
the time when my forefathers, three centuries ago, were among the sparse 
bands of traders, ploughmen, wood-choppers, and fisher-folk who, in hard 
struggle with the iron unfriendliness of the Indian-haunted land, were laying 
the foundations of what has now become the giant republic of the West. To 
conquer a continent, to tame the shaggy roughness of wild nature, means 
grim warfare; and the generations engaged in it cannot keep, still less add to, 
the stores of garnered wisdom which once were theirs, and which are still in 
the hands of their brethren who dwell in the old land. To conquer the 
wilderness means to wrest victory from the same hostile forces with which 
mankind struggled in the immemorial infancy of our race. The primeval 
conditions must be met by primeval qualities which are incompatible with 
the retention of much that has been painfully acquired by humanity as 
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through the ages it has striven upward toward civilization. In conditions so 
primitive there can be but a primitive culture. At first only the rudest schools 
can be established, for no others would meet the needs of the hard-driven, 
sinewy folk who thrust forward the frontier in the teeth of savage man and 
savage nature; and many years elapse before any of these schools can 


develop into seats of higher learning and broader culture. 


The pioneer days pass; the stump-dotted clearings expand into vast stretches 
of fertile farmland; the stockaded clusters of log cabins change into towns; 
the hunters of game, the fellers of trees, the rude frontier traders and tillers 
of the soil, the men who wander all their lives long through the wilderness as 
the heralds and harbingers of an oncoming civilization, themselves vanish 
before the civilization for which they have prepared the way. The children of 
their successors and supplanters, and then their children and children's 
children, change and develop with extraordinary rapidity. The conditions 
accentuate vices and virtues, energy and ruthlessness, all the good qualities 
and all the defects of an intense individualism, self-reliant, self-centred, far 
more conscious of its rights than of its duties, and blind to its own 
shortcomings. To the hard materialism of the frontier days succeeds the hard 
materialism of an industrialism even more intense and absorbing than that of 
the older nations; although these themselves have likewise already entered 


on the age of a complex and predominantly industrial civilization. 


As the country grows, its people, who have won success in so many lines, 
turn back to try to recover the possessions of the mind and the spirit, which 


perforce their fathers threw aside in order better to wage the first rough 
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battles for the continent their children inherit. The leaders of thought and of 
action grope their way forward to a new life, realizing, sometimes dimly, 
sometimes clear-sightedly, that the life of material gain, whether for a nation 
or an individual, is of value only as a foundation, only as there is added to it 
the uplift that comes from devotion to loftier ideals. The new life thus sought 
can in part be developed a fresh from what is round about in the New World; 
but it can be developed in full only by freely drawing upon the treasure- 
houses of the Old World, upon the treasures stored in the ancient abodes of 
wisdom and learning, such as this where I speak to-day. It is a mistake for 
any nation merely to copy another; but it is an even greater mistake, it is a 
proof of weakness in any nation, not to be anxious to learn from another, and 
willing and able to adapt that learning to the new national conditions and 
make it fruitful and productive therein. It is for us of the New World to sit at 
the feet of the Gamaliel of the Old; then, if we have the right stuff in us, we 


can show that Paul in his turn can become a teacher as well as a scholar. 


To-day I shall speak to you on the subject of individual citizenship, the one 
subject of vital importance to you, my hearers, and to me and my 
countrymen, because you and we are citizens of great democratic republics. 
A democratic republic such as each of ours—an effort to realize in its full 
sense government by, of, and for the people—tepresents the most gigantic of 
all possible social experiments, the one fraught with greatest possibilities 
alike for good and for evil. The success of republics like yours and like ours 
means the glory, and our failure the despair, of mankind; and for you and for 
us the question of the quality of the individual citizen is supreme. Under 


other forms of government, under the rule of one man or of a very few men, 
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the quality of the rulers is all-important. If, under such governments, the 
quality of the rulers is high enough, then the nation may for generations lead 
a brilliant career, and add substantially to the sum of world achievement, no 
matter how low the quality of the average citizen; because the average 
citizen is an almost negligible quantity in working out the final results of that 


type of national greatness. 


But with you and with us the case is different. With you here, and with us in 
my own home, in the long run, success or failure will be conditioned upon 
the way in which the average man, the average woman, does his or her duty, 
first in the ordinary, every-day affairs of life, and next in those great 
occasional crises which call for the heroic virtues. The average citizen must 
be a good citizen if our republics are to succeed. The stream will not 
permanently rise higher than the main source; and the main source of 
national power and national greatness is found in the average citizenship of 
the nation. Therefore it behooves us to do our best to see that the standard of 
the average citizen is kept high; and the average cannot be kept high unless 


the standard of the leaders is very much higher. 


It is well if a large proportion of the leaders in any republic, in any 
democracy, are, as a matter of course, drawn from the classes represented in 
this audience to-day; but only provided that those classes possess the gifts of 
sympathy with plain people and of devotion to great ideals. You and those 
like you have received special advantages; you have all of you had the 
opportunity for mental training; many of you have had leisure; most of you 


have had a chance for the enjoyment of life far greater than comes to the 
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majority of your fellows. To you and your kind much has been given, and 
from you much should be expected. Yet there are certain failings against 
which it is especially incumbent that both men of trained and cultivated 
intellect, and men of inherited wealth and position, should especially guard 
themselves, because to these failings they are especially liable; and if 


yielded to, their—your—chances of useful service are at an end. 


Let the man of learning, the man of lettered leisure, beware of that queer and 
cheap temptation to pose to himself and to others as the cynic, as the man 
who has outgrown emotions and beliefs, the man to whom good and evil are 
as one. The poorest way to face life is to face it with a sneer. There are many 
men who feel a kind of twisted pride in cynicism; there are many who 
confine themselves to criticism of the way others do what they themselves 
dare not even attempt. There is no more unhealthy being, no man less 
worthy of respect, than he who either really holds, or feigns to hold, an 
attitude of sneering disbelief toward all that is great and lofty, whether in 
achievement or in that noble effort which, even if it fails, comes second to 
achievement. A cynical habit of thought and speech, a readiness to criticize 
work which the critic himself never tries to perform, an intellectual 
aloofness which will not accept contact with life's realities—all these are 
marks, not, as the possessor would fain think, of superiority, but of 
weakness. They mark the men unfit to bear their part manfully in the stern 
strife of living, who seek, in the affectation of contempt for the 
achievements of others, to hide from others and from themselves their own 
weakness. The rôle is easy; there is none easier, save only the rôle of the 


man who sneers alike at both criticism and performance. 
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It is not the critic who counts; not the man who points out how the strong 
man stumbles, or where the doer of deeds could have done them better. The 
credit belongs to the man who is actually in the arena, whose face is marred 
by dust and sweat and blood; who strives valiantly; who errs, and comes 
short again and again, because there is no effort without error and 
shortcoming; but who does actually strive to do the deeds; who knows the 
great enthusiasms, the great devotions; who spends himself in a worthy 
cause; who at the best knows in the end the triumph of high achievement, 
and who at the worst, if he fails, at least fails while daring greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with those cold and timid souls who know neither 


victory nor defeat. 


Shame on the man of cultivated taste who permits refinement to develop into 
a fastidiousness that unfits him for doing the rough work of a workaday 
world. Among the free peoples who govern themselves there is but a small 
field of usefulness open for the men of cloistered life who shrink from 
contact with their fellows. Still less room is there for those who deride or 
slight what is done by those who actually bear the brunt of the day; nor yet 
for those others who always profess that they would like to take action, if 
only the conditions of life were not what they actually are. The man who 
does nothing cuts the same sordid figure in the pages of history, whether he 
be cynic, or fop, or voluptuary. There is little use for the being whose tepid 
soul knows nothing of the great and generous emotion, of the high pride, the 
stern belief, the lofty enthusiasm, of the men who quell the storm and ride 


the thunder. Well for these men if they succeed; well also, though not so 
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well, if they fail, given only that they have nobly ventured, and have put 
forth all their heart and strength. It is war-worn Hotspur, spent with hard 
fighting, he of the many errors and the valiant end, over whose memory we 
love to linger, not over the memory of the young lord who "but for the vile 


guns would have been a soldier." 


France has taught many lessons to other nations: surely one of the most 
important is the lesson her whole history teaches, that a high artistic and 
literary development is compatible with notable leadership in arms and 
statecraft. The brilliant gallantry of the French soldier has for many centuries 
been proverbial; and during these same centuries at every court in Europe 
the "freemasons of fashion" have treated the French tongue as their common 
speech; while every artist and man of letters, and every man of science able 
to appreciate that marvelous instrument of precision, French prose, has 
turned toward France for aid and inspiration. How long the leadership in 
arms and letters has lasted is curiously illustrated by the fact that the earliest 
masterpiece in a modern tongue is the splendid French epic which tells of 
Roland's doom and the vengeance of Charlemagne when the lords of the 


Frankish host were stricken at Roncesvalles. 


Let those who have, keep, let those who have not, strive to attain, a high 
standard of cultivation and scholarship. Yet let us remember that these stand 
second to certain other things. There is need of a sound body, and even more 
need of a sound mind. But above mind and above body stands character — 
the sum of those qualities which we mean when we speak of a man's force 


and courage, of his good faith and sense of honor. I believe in exercise for 
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the body, always provided that we keep in mind that physical development is 
a means and not an end. I believe, of course, in giving to all the people a 
good education. But the education must contain much besides book-learning 
in order to be really good. We must ever remember that no keenness and 
subtleness of intellect, no polish, no cleverness, in any way make up for the 
lack of the great solid qualities. Self-restraint, self-mastery, common sense, 
the power of accepting individual responsibility and yet of acting in 
conjunction with others, courage and resolution—these are the qualities 
which mark a masterful people. Without them no people can control itself, 
or save itself from being controlled from the outside. I speak to a brilliant 
assemblage; I speak in a great university which represents the flower of the 
highest intellectual development; I pay all homage to intellect, and to 
elaborate and specialized training of the intellect; and yet I know I shall have 
the assent of all of you present when I add that more important still are the 


commonplace, every-day qualities and virtues. 


Such ordinary, every-day qualities include the will and the power to work, to 
fight at need, and to have plenty of healthy children. The need that the 
average man shall work is so obvious as hardly to warrant insistence. There 
are a few people in every country so born that they can lead lives of leisure. 
These fill a useful function if they make it evident that leisure does not mean 
idleness; for some of the most valuable work needed by civilization is 
essentially non-remunerative in its character, and of course the people who 
do this work should in large part be drawn from those to whom remuneration 
is an object of indifference. But the average man must earn his own 


livelihood. He should be trained to do so, and he should be trained to feel 
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that he occupies a contemptible position if he does not do so; that he is not 
an object of envy if he is idle, at whichever end of the social scale he stands, 


but an object of contempt, an object of derision. 


In the next place, the good man should be both a strong and a brave man; 
that is, he should be able to fight, he should be able to serve his country as a 
soldier, if the need arises. There are well-meaning philosophers who declaim 
against the unrighteousness of war. They are right only if they lay all their 
emphasis upon the unrighteousness. War is a dreadful thing, and unjust war 
is a crime against humanity. But it is such a crime because it is unjust, not 
because it is war. The choice must ever be in favor of righteousness and this 
whether the alternative be peace or whether the alternative be war. The 
question must not be merely; Is there to be peace or war? The question must 
be; Is the right to prevail? Are the great laws of righteousness once more to 
be fulfilled? And the answer from a strong and virile people must be, "Yes," 
whatever the cost. Every honorable effort should always be made to avoid 
war, just as every honorable effort should always be made by the individual 
in private life to keep out of a brawl, to keep out of trouble; but no self- 
respecting individual, no self-respecting nation, can or ought to submit to 


wrong. 


Finally, even more important than ability to work, even more important than 
ability to fight at need, is it to remember that the chief of blessings for any 
nation is that it shall leave its seed to inherit the land. It was the crown of 
blessings in Biblical times; and it is the crown of blessings now. The greatest 


of all curses is the curse of sterility, and the severest of all condemnations 
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should be that visited upon willful sterility. The first essential in any 
civilization is that the man and the woman shall be father and mother of 
healthy children, so that the race shall increase and not decrease. If this is 
not so, if through no fault of the society there is failure to increase, it is a 
great misfortune. If the failure is due to deliberate and willful fault, then it is 
not merely a misfortune, it is one of those crimes of ease and self- 
indulgence, of shrinking from pain and effort and risk, which in the long run 
Nature punishes more heavily than any other. If we of the great republics, if 
we, the free people who claim to have emancipated ourselves from the 
thralldom of wrong and error, bring down on our heads the curse that comes 
upon the willfully barren, then it will be an idle waste of breath to prattle of 
our achievements, to boast of all that we have done. No refinement of life, 
no delicacy of taste, no material progress, no sordid heaping up of riches, no 
sensuous development of art and literature, can in any way compensate for 
the loss of the great fundamental virtues; and of these great fundamental 


virtues the greatest is the race's power to perpetuate the race. 


Character must show itself in the man's performance both of the duty he 
owes himself and of the duty he owes the state. The man's foremost duty is 
owed to himself and his family; and he can do this duty only by earning 
money, by providing what is essential to material well-being; it is only after 
this has been done that he can hope to build a higher superstructure on the 
solid material foundation; it is only after this has been done that he can help 
in movements for the general well-being. He must pull his own weight first, 
and only after this can his surplus strength be of use to the general public. It 


is not good to excite that bitter laughter which expresses contempt; and 
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contempt is what we feel for the being whose enthusiasm to benefit mankind 
is such that he is a burden to those nearest him; who wishes to do great 
things for humanity in the abstract, but who cannot keep his wife in comfort 


or educate his children. 


Nevertheless, while laying all stress on this point, while not merely 
acknowledging but insisting upon the fact that there must be a basis of 
material well-being for the individual as for the nation, let us with equal 
emphasis insist that this material wellbeing represents nothing but the 
foundation, and that the foundation, though indispensable, is worthless 
unless upon it is raised the superstructure of a higher life. That is why I 
decline to recognize the mere multimillionaire, the man of mere wealth, as 
an asset of value to any country; and especially as not an asset to my own 
country. If he has earned or uses his wealth in a way that makes him of real 
benefit, of real use—and such is often the case—why, then he does become 
an asset of worth. But it is the way in which it has been earned or used, and 
not the mere fact of wealth, that entitles him to the credit. There is need in 
business, as in most other forms of human activity, of the great guiding 
intelligences. Their places can not be supplied by any number of lesser 
intelligences. It is a good thing that they should have ample recognition, 
ample reward. But we must not transfer our admiration to the reward instead 
of to the deed rewarded; and if what should be the reward exists without the 
service having been rendered, then admiration will come only from those 
who are mean of soul. The truth is that, after a certain measure of tangible 
material success or reward has been achieved, the question of increasing it 


becomes of constantly less importance compared to other things that can be 
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done in life. It is a bad thing for a nation to raise and to admire a false 
standard of success; and there can be no falser standard than that set by the 
deification of material well-being in and for itself. The man who, for any 
cause for which he is himself accountable, has failed to support himself and 
those for whom he is responsible, ought to feel that he has fallen lamentably 
short in his prime duty. But the man who, having far surpassed the limit of 
providing for the wants, both of body and mind, of himself and of those 
depending upon him, then piles up a great fortune, for the acquisition or 
retention of which he returns no corresponding benefit to the nation as a 
whole, should himself be made to feel that, so far from being a desirable, he 
is an unworthy, citizen of the community; that he is to be neither admired 
nor envied; that his right-thinking fellow countrymen put him low in the 
scale of citizenship, and leave him to be consoled by the admiration of those 


whose level of purpose is even lower than his own. 


My position as regards the moneyed interests can be put in a few words. In 
every civilized society property rights must be carefully safeguarded; 
ordinarily, and in the great majority of cases, human rights and property 
rights are fundamentally and in the long run identical; but when it clearly 
appears that there is a real conflict between them, human rights must have 


the upper hand, for property belongs to man and not man to property. 


In fact, it is essential to good citizenship clearly to understand that there are 
certain qualities which we in a democracy are prone to admire in and of 
themselves, which ought by rights to be judged admirable or the reverse 


solely from the standpoint of the use made of them. Foremost among these I 
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should include two very distinct gifts—the gift of money-making and the 
gift of oratory. Money-making, the money touch, I have spoken of above. It 
is a quality which in a moderate degree is essential. It may be useful when 
developed to a very great degree, but only if accompanied and controlled by 
other qualities; and without such control the possessor tends to develop into 
one of the least attractive types produced by a modern industrial democracy. 
So it is with the orator. It is highly desirable that a leader of opinion in a 
democracy should be able to state his views clearly and convincingly. But all 
that the oratory can do of value to the community is to enable the man thus 
to explain himself; if it enables the orator to persuade his hearers to put false 
values on things, it merely makes him a power for mischief. Some excellent 
public servants have not the gift at all, and must rely upon their deeds to 
speak for them; and unless the oratory does represent genuine conviction 
based on good common sense and able to be translated into efficient 
performance, then the better the oratory the greater the damage to the public 
it deceives. Indeed, it is a sign of marked political weakness in any 
commonwealth if the people tend to be carried away by mere oratory, if they 
tend to value words in and for themselves, as divorced from the deeds for 
which they are supposed to stand. The phrase-maker, the phrase-monger, the 
ready talker, however great his power, whose speech does not make for 
courage, sobriety, and right understanding, is simply a noxious element in 
the body politic, and it speaks ill for the public if he has influence over them. 
To admire the gift of oratory without regard to the moral quality behind the 


gift is to do wrong to the Republic. 
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Of course all that I say of the orator applies with even greater force to the 
orator's latter-day and more influential brother, the journalist. The power of 
the journalist is great, but he is entitled neither to respect nor admiration 
because of that power unless it is used aright. He can do, and he often does, 
great good. He can do, and he often does, infinite mischief. All journalists, 
all writers, for the very reason that they appreciate the vast possibilities of 
their profession, should bear testimony against those who deeply discredit it. 
Offences against taste and morals, which are bad enough in a private citizen, 
are infinitely worse if made into instruments for debauching the community 
through a newspaper. Mendacity, slander, sensationalism, inanity, vapid 
triviality, all are potent factors for the debauchery of the public mind and 
conscience. The excuse advanced for vicious writing, that the public 
demands it and that the demand must be supplied, can no more be admitted 
than if it were advanced by the purveyors of food who sell poisonous 


adulterations. 


In short, the good citizen in a republic must realize that he ought to possess 
two sets of qualities, and that neither avails without the other. He must have 
those qualities which make for efficiency; and he must also have those 
qualities which direct the efficiency into channels for the public good. He is 
useless if he is inefficient. There is nothing to be done with that type of 
citizen of whom all that can be said is that he is harmless. Virtue which is 
dependent upon a sluggish circulation is not impressive. There is little place 
in active life for the timid good man. The man who is saved by weakness 
from robust wickedness is likewise rendered immune from the robuster 


virtues. The good citizen in a republic must first of all be able to hold his 
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own. He is no good citizen unless he has the ability which will make him 
work hard and which at need will make him fight hard. The good citizen is 


not a good citizen unless he is an efficient citizen. 


But if a man's efficiency is not guided and regulated by a moral sense, then 
the more efficient he is the worse he is, the more dangerous to the body 
politic. Courage, intellect, all the masterful qualities, serve but to make a 
man more evil if they are used merely for that man's own advancement, with 
brutal indifference to the rights of others. It speaks ill for the community if 
the community worships these qualities and treats their possessors as heroes 
regardless of whether the qualities are used rightly or wrongly. It makes no 
difference as to the precise way in which this sinister efficiency is shown. It 
makes no difference whether such a man's force and ability betray 
themselves in the career of money-maker or politician, soldier or orator, 
journalist or popular leader. If the man works for evil, then the more 
successful he is the more he should be despised and condemned by all 
upright and far-seeing men. To judge a man merely by success is an 
abhorrent wrong; and if the people at large habitually so judge men, if they 
grow to condone wickedness because the wicked man triumphs, they show 
their inability to understand that in the last analysis free institutions rest 
upon the character of citizenship, and that by such admiration of evil they 


prove themselves unfit for liberty. 


The homely virtues of the household, the ordinary workaday virtues which 
make the woman a good housewife and housemother, which make the man a 


hard worker, a good husband and father, a good soldier at need, stand at the 
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bottom of character. But of course many others must be added thereto if a 
state 1s to be not only free but great. Good citizenship is not good citizenship 
if exhibited only in the home. There remain the duties of the individual in 
relation to the state, and these duties are none too easy under the conditions 
which exist where the effort is made to carry on free government in a 
complex, industrial civilization. Perhaps the most important thing the 
ordinary citizen, and, above all, the leader of ordinary citizens, has to 
remember in political life is that he must not be a sheer doctrinaire. The 
closet philosopher, the refined and cultured individual who from his library 
tells how men ought to be governed under ideal conditions, is of no use in 
actual governmental work; and the one-sided fanatic, and still more the mob- 
leader, and the insincere man who to achieve power promises what by no 


possibility can be performed, are not merely useless but noxious. 


The citizen must have high ideals, and yet he must be able to achieve them 
in practical fashion. No permanent good comes from aspirations so lofty that 
they have grown fantastic and have become impossible and indeed 
undesirable to realize. The impracticable visionary is far less often the guide 
and precursor than he is the embittered foe of the real reformer, of the man 
who, with stumblings and shortcomings, yet does in some shape, in practical 
fashion, give effect to the hopes and desires of those who strive for better 
things. Woe to the empty phrase-maker, to the empty idealist, who, instead 
of making ready the ground for the man of action, turns against him when he 
appears and hampers him as he does the work! Moreover, the preacher of 
ideals must remember how sorry and contemptible is the figure which he 


will cut, how great the damage that he will do, if he does not himself, in his 
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own life, strive measurably to realize the ideals that he preaches for others. 
Let him remember also that the worth of the ideal must be largely 
determined by the success with which it can in practice be realized. We 
should abhor the so-called "practical" men whose practicality assumes the 
shape of that peculiar baseness which finds its expression in disbelief in 
morality and decency, in disregard of high standards of living and conduct. 
Such a creature is the worst enemy of the body politic. But only less 
desirable as a citizen is his nominal opponent and real ally, the man of 
fantastic vision who makes the impossible better forever the enemy of the 


possible good. 


We can just as little afford to follow the doctrinaires of an extreme 
individualism as the doctrinaires of an extreme socialism. Individual 
initiative, so far from being discouraged, should be stimulated; and yet we 
should remember that, as society develops and grows more complex, we 
continually find that things which once it was desirable to leave to individual 
initiative can, under the changed conditions, be performed with better results 
by common effort. It is quite impossible, and equally undesirable, to draw in 
theory a hard-and-fast line which shall always divide the two sets of cases. 
This everyone who is not cursed with the pride of the closet philosopher will 
see, if he will only take the trouble to think about some of our commonest 
phenomena. For instance, when people live on isolated farms or in little 
hamlets, each house can be left to attend to its own drainage and water 
supply; but the mere multiplication of families in a given area produces new 
problems which, because they differ in size, are found to differ not only in 


degree but in kind from the old; and the questions of drainage and water 
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supply have to be considered from the common standpoint. It is not a matter 
for abstract dogmatizing to decide when this point is reached; it is a matter 
to be tested by practical experiment. Much of the discussion about socialism 
and individualism is entirely pointless, because of failure to agree on 
terminology. It is not good to be the slave of names. I am a strong 
individualist by personal habit, inheritance, and conviction; but it is a mere 
matter of common sense to recognize that the state, the community, the 
citizens acting together, can do a number of things better than if they were 
left to individual action. The individualism which finds its expression in the 
abuse of physical force is checked very early in the growth of civilization, 
and we of to-day should in our turn strive to shackle or destroy that 
individualism which triumphs by greed and cunning, which exploits the 
weak by craft instead of ruling them by brutality. We ought to go with any 
man in the effort to bring about justice and the equality of opportunity, to 
turn the tool-user more and more into the tool-owner, to shift burdens so that 
they can be more equitably borne. The deadening effect on any race of the 
adoption of a logical and extreme socialistic system could not be overstated; 
it would spell sheer destruction; it would produce grosser wrong and 
outrage, fouler immorality, than any existing system. But this does not mean 
that we may not with great advantage adopt certain of the principles 
professed by some given set of men who happen to call themselves 
Socialists; to be afraid to do so would be to make a mark of weakness on our 


part. 


But we should not take part in acting a lie any more than in telling a lie. We 


should not say that men are equal where they are not equal, nor proceed 
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upon the assumption that there is an equality where it does not exist; but we 
should strive to bring about a measurable equality, at least to the extent of 
preventing the inequality which is due to force or fraud. Abraham Lincoln, a 
man of the plain people, blood of their blood and bone of their bone, who all 
his life toiled and wrought and suffered for them, and at the end died for 
them, who always strove to represent them, who would never tell an untruth 
to or for them, spoke of the doctrine of equality with his usual mixture of 
idealism and sound common sense. He said (I omit what was of merely local 


significance): 


"T think the authors of the Declaration of Independence intended to include 
all men, but that they did not mean to declare all men equal in all respects. 
They did not mean to say all men were equal in color, size, intellect, moral 
development, or social capacity. They defined with tolerable distinctness in 
what they did consider all men created equal—equal in certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. This they 
said, and this they meant. They did not mean to assert the obvious untruth 
that all were then actually enjoying that equality, or yet that they were about 
to confer it immediately upon them. They meant to set up a standard maxim 
for free society which should be familiar to all—constantly looked to, 
constantly labored for, and, even though never perfectly attained, constantly 
approximated, and thereby constantly spreading and deepening its influence, 


and augmenting the happiness and value of life to all people, everywhere." 


We are bound in honor to refuse to listen to those men who would make us 


desist from the effort to do away with the inequality which means injustice; 
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the inequality of right, of opportunity, of privilege. We are bound in honor to 
strive to bring ever nearer the day when, as far as is humanly possible, we 
shall be able to realize the ideal that each man shall have an equal 
opportunity to show the stuff that is in him by the way in which he renders 
service. There should, so far as possible, be equality of opportunity to render 
service; but just so long as there is inequality of service there should and 
must be inequality of reward. We may be sorry for the general, the painter, 
the artist, the worker in any profession or of any kind, whose misfortune 
rather than whose fault it is that he does his work ill. But the reward must go 
to the man who does his work well; for any other course is to create a new 
kind of privilege, the privilege of folly and weakness; and special privilege 


is injustice, whatever form it takes. 


To say that the thriftless, the lazy, the vicious, the incapable, ought to have 
the reward given to those who are far-sighted, capable, and upright, is to say 
what is not true and cannot be true. Let us try to level up, but let us beware 
of the evil of leveling down. If a man stumbles, it is a good thing to help him 
to his feet. Every one of us needs a helping hand now and then. But if a man 
lies down, it is a waste of time to try to carry him; and it is a very bad thing 
for every one if we make men feel that the same reward will come to those 


who shirk their work and to those who do it. 


Let us, then, take into account the actual facts of life, and not be misled into 
following any proposal for achieving the millennium, for re-creating the 
golden age, until we have subjected it to hardheaded examination. On the 


other hand, it is foolish to reject a proposal merely because it is advanced by 
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visionaries. If a given scheme is proposed, look at it on its merits, and, in 
considering it, disregard formulas. It does not matter in the least who 
proposes it, or why. If it seems good, try it. If it proves good, accept it; 
otherwise reject it. There are plenty of men calling themselves Socialists 
with whom, up to a certain point, it is quite possible to work. If the next step 
is one which both we and they wish to take, why of course take it, without 
any regard to the fact that our views as to the tenth step may differ. But, on 
the other hand, keep clearly in mind that, though it has been worthwhile to 
take one step, this does not in the least mean that it may not be highly 
disadvantageous to take the next. It is just as foolish to refuse all progress 
because people demanding it desire at some points to go to absurd extremes, 
as it would be to go to these absurd extremes simply because some of the 


measures advocated by the extremists were wise. 


The good citizen will demand liberty for himself, and as a matter of pride he 
will see to it that others receive the liberty which he thus claims as his own. 
Probably the best test of true love of liberty in any country is the way in 
which minorities are treated in that country. Not only should there be 
complete liberty in matters of religion and opinion, but complete liberty for 
each man to lead his life as he desires, provided only that in so doing he does 
not wrong his neighbor. Persecution is bad because it is persecution, and 
without reference to which side happens at the moment to be the persecutor 
and which the persecuted. Class hatred is bad in just the same way, and 
without any regard to the individual who, at a given time, substitutes loyalty 
to a class for loyalty to the nation, or substitutes hatred of men because they 


happen to come in a certain social category, for judgment awarded them 
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according to their conduct. Remember always that the same measure of 
condemnation should be extended to the arrogance which would look down 
upon or crush any man because he is poor and to the envy and hatred which 
would destroy a man because he is wealthy. The overbearing brutality of the 
man of wealth or power, and the envious and hateful malice directed against 
wealth or power, are really at root merely different manifestations of the 
same quality, merely the two sides of the same shield. The man who, if born 
to wealth and power, exploits and ruins his less fortunate brethren is at heart 
the same as the greedy and violent demagogue who excites those who have 
not property to plunder those who have. The gravest wrong upon his country 
is inflicted by that man, whatever his station, who seeks to make his 
countrymen divide primarily on the line that separates class from class, 
occupation from occupation, men of more wealth from men of less wealth, 
instead of remembering that the only safe standard is that which judges each 
man on his worth as a man, whether he be rich or poor, without regard to his 
profession or to his station in life. Such is the only true democratic test, the 
only test that can with propriety be applied in a republic. There have been 
many republics in the past, both in what we call antiquity and in what we 
call the Middle Ages. They fell, and the prime factor in their fall was the fact 
that the parties tended to divide along the line that separates wealth from 
poverty. It made no difference which side was successful; it made no 
difference whether the republic fell under the rule of an oligarchy or the rule 
of a mob. In either case, when once loyalty to a class had been substituted 
for loyalty to the republic, the end of the republic was at hand. There is no 
greater need to-day than the need to keep ever in mind the fact that the 


cleavage between right and wrong, between good citizenship and bad 
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citizenship, runs at right angles to, and not parallel with, the lines of 
cleavage between class and class, between occupation and occupation. Ruin 
looks us in the face if we judge a man by his position instead of judging him 


by his conduct in that position. 


In a republic, to be successful we must learn to combine intensity of 
conviction with a broad tolerance of difference of conviction. Wide 
differences of opinion in matters of religious, political, and social belief 
must exist if conscience and intellect alike are not to be stunted, if there is to 
be room for healthy growth. Bitter internecine hatreds, based on such 
differences, are signs, not of earnestness of belief, but of that fanaticism 
which, whether religious or anti-religious, democratic or anti-democratic, is 
itself but a manifestation of the gloomy bigotry which has been the chief 


factor in the downfall of so many, many nations. 


Of one man in especial, beyond anyone else, the citizens of a republic should 
beware, and that is of the man who appeals to them to support him on the 
ground that he is hostile to other citizens of the republic, that he will secure 
for those who elect him, in one shape or another, profit at the expense of 
other citizens of the republic. It makes no difference whether he appeals to 
class hatred or class interest, to religious or anti-religious prejudice. The man 
who makes such an appeal should always be presumed to make it for the 
sake of furthering his own interest. The very last thing that an intelligent and 
self-respecting member of a democratic community should do is to reward 
any public man because that public man says he will get the private citizen 


something to which this private citizen is not entitled, or will gratify some 
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emotion or animosity which this private citizen ought not to possess. Let me 
illustrate this by one anecdote from my own experience. A number of years 
ago I was engaged in cattle-ranching on the great plains of the western 
United States. There were no fences. The cattle wandered free, the 
ownership of each being determined by the brand; the calves were branded 
with the brand of the cows they followed. If on the round-up an animal was 
passed by, the following year it would appear as an unbranded yearling, and 
was then called a maverick. By the custom of the country these mavericks 
were branded with the brand of the man on whose range they were found. 
One day I was riding the range with a newly hired cowboy, and we came 
upon a maverick. We roped and threw it; then we built a little fire, took out a 
cinch-ring, heated it at the fire; and the cowboy started to put on the brand. I 
said to him, "It is So-and-so's brand," naming the man on whose range we 
happened to be. He answered: "That's all right, boss; I know my business." 
In another moment I said to him: "Hold on, you are putting on my brand!" 
To which he answered: "That's all right; I always put on the boss's brand." I 
answered: "Oh, very well. Now you go straight back to the ranch and get 
what is owing to you; I don't need you any longer." He jumped up and said: 
"Why, what's the matter? I was putting on your brand." And I answered: 


"Yes, my friend, and if you will steal for me you will steal from me." 


Now, the same principle which applies in private life applies also in public 
life. If a public man tries to get your vote by saying that he will do 
something wrong in your interest, you can be absolutely certain that if ever it 


becomes worth his while he will do something wrong against your interest. 
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So much for the citizenship of the individual in his relations to his family, to 
his neighbor, to the state. There remain duties of citizenship which the state, 
the aggregation of all the individuals, owes in connection with other states, 
with other nations. Let me say at once that I am no advocate of a foolish 
cosmopolitanism. I believe that a man must be a good patriot before he can 
be, and as the only possible way of being, a good citizen of the world. 
Experience teaches us that the average man who protests that his 
international feeling swamps his national feeling, that he does not care for 
his country because he cares so much for mankind, in actual practice proves 
himself the foe of mankind; that the man who says that he does not care to 
be a citizen of any one country, because he is a citizen of the world, is in 
very fact usually an exceedingly undesirable citizen of whatever corner of 
the world he happens at the moment to be in. In the dim future all moral 
needs and moral standards may change; but at present, if a man can view his 
own country and all other countries from the same level with tepid 
indifference, it is wise to distrust him, just as it is wise to distrust the man 
who can take the same dispassionate view of his wife and his mother. 
However broad and deep a man's sympathies, however intense his activities, 


he need have no fear that they will be cramped by love of his native land. 


Now, this does not mean in the least that a man should not wish to do good 
outside of his native land. On the contrary, just as I think that the man who 
loves his family is more apt to be a good neighbor than the man who does 
not, so I think that the most useful member of the family of nations is 
normally a strongly patriotic nation. So far from patriotism being 


inconsistent with a proper regard for the rights of other nations, I hold that 
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the true patriot, who is as jealous of the national honor as a gentleman is of 
his own honor, will be careful to see that the nation neither inflicts nor 
suffers wrong, just as a gentleman scorns equally to wrong others or to 
suffer others to wrong him. I do not for one moment admit that political 
morality is different from private morality, that a promise made on the stump 
differs from a promise made in private life. I do not for one moment admit 
that a man should act deceitfully as a public servant in his dealings with 
other nations, any more than that he should act deceitfully in his dealings as 
a private citizen with other private citizens. I do not for one moment admit 
that a nation should treat other nations in a different spirit from that in which 


an honorable man would treat other men. 


In practically applying this principle to the two sets of cases there is, of 
course, a great practical difference to be taken into account. We speak of 
international law; but international law is something wholly different from 
private or municipal law, and the capital difference is that there is a sanction 
for the one and no sanction for the other; that there is an outside force which 
compels individuals to obey the one, while there is no such outside force to 
compel obedience as regards the other. International law will, I believe, as 
the generations pass, grow stronger and stronger until in some way or other 
there develops the power to make it respected. But as yet it is only in the 
first formative period. As yet, as a rule, each nation is of necessity obliged to 
judge for itself in matters of vital importance between it and its neighbors, 
and actions must of necessity, where this is the case, be different from what 
they are where, as among private citizens, there is an outside force whose 


action is all-powerful and must be invoked in any crisis of importance. It is 
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the duty of wise statesmen, gifted with the power of looking ahead, to try to 
encourage and build up every movement which will substitute or tend to 
substitute some other agency for force in the settlement of international 
disputes. It is the duty of every honest statesman to try to guide the nation so 
that it shall not wrong any other nation. But as yet the great civilized 
peoples, if they are to be true to themselves and to the cause of humanity and 
civilization, must keep ever in mind that in the last resort they must possess 
both the will and the power to resent wrong-doing from others. The men 
who sanely believe in a lofty morality preach righteousness; but they do not 
preach weakness, whether among private citizens or among nations. We 
believe that our ideals should be high, but not so high as to make it 
impossible measurably to realize them. We sincerely and earnestly believe in 
peace; but if peace and justice conflict, we scorn the man who would not 


stand for justice though the whole world came in arms against him. 


And now, my hosts, a word in parting. You and I belong to the only two 
republics among the great powers of the world. The ancient friendship 
between France and the United States has been, on the whole, a sincere and 
disinterested friendship. A calamity to you would be a sorrow to us. But it 
would be more than that. In the seething turmoil of the history of humanity 
certain nations stand out as possessing a peculiar power or charm, some 
special gift of beauty or wisdom or strength, which puts them among the 
immortals, which makes them rank forever with the leaders of mankind. 
France is one of these nations. For her to sink would be a loss to all the 
world. There are certain lessons of brilliance and of generous gallantry that 


she can teach better than any of her sister nations. When the French 
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peasantry sang of Malbrook, it was to tell how the soul of this warrior-foe 
took flight upward through the laurels he had won. Nearly seven centuries 
ago, Froissart, writing of a time of dire disaster, said that the realm of France 
was never so stricken that there were not left men who would valiantly fight 
for it. You have had a great past. I believe that you will have a great future. 
Long may you carry yourselves proudly as citizens of a nation which bears a 


leading part in the teaching and uplifting of mankind. 


[Citizenship in a Republic, Speech at the Sorbonne, Paris, April 23, 1910] 
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Ceci n’est pas ... by Patrick Bruskiewich 


Ceci n’est pas ... (This is not ...) is a whimsical title of a genre of DaDaist 
art most famous for the piece Ceci n'est pas un pipe. Ceci n’est pas ... is 


meant to pay homage to the DaDa Movement on its 100th anniversary. 


The DaDa Movement began as a moral and philosophical response to the 
horrors of the Great War (1914-1918). It is a movement that steps beyond 
surrealism and is meant to question the underlying precepts of human 
perception and philosophy. The DaDa movement included artists like 
ManRay and for a time Picasso and Dali. I have a small mixed media piece 
that puts one of my old pipes in front of a reproduction of the DaDa artwork 


Ceci n’est pas un pipe (this is not a pipe). 


Ceci n’est pas un pipe ... 
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Ceci n’est pas une mouche … 
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I have taken the poster from the 2017 Oliver Stone film Snowden and made 
it into a DaDa piece titled Ceci n'est pas en clair — decode le (this is not 
clear — decode it). There is a hidden message in the piece that the viewer 


needs to decode. 


E ETT EE e 
WE , we AFILM BY 
i ic Pa OLIVER STONE 


JOS PH -OR: N-LEVITT SHAILENE WOO L Y 


IN THEATRES SEPTEMBER 16 


* n Roan M —, 


Ceci n’est pas en clair — decode le ... 


You try to decipher: aadefffklooru 
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For the piece Ceci n’est pas la logique (This is not logical) I have borrowed 
artistic sensibilities from ver Meer, Picasso, Raphael, and Dali, as well as 


popular themes. 


Ceci n’est pas la logique... 
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Ceci n’est pas de camouflage ... 
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DaDa also applied to figurative pieces. Ceci n’est pas un visage , 


Ceci n’est pas un vrai visage ... 
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There are also DaDa artwork about the absence of images like in the case of 
the trees and their shadows, the shadow of the photographer, as well as the 


leaves on the sidewalk and their shadows Ceci n'est pas une image 


Ceci n’est pas une image ... 
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Ceci n’est pas un dessert … 
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Ceci n’est pas une famille ... 


Ceci n’est pas du travail... 
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ELU 


Ceci n’est pas bien ranger ... 
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Ceci n’est pas une poupée … 
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Ceci n’est pas une fleur ... mais une femme qui s’épanouir 
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Ceci n’est pas gentille ... 
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Ceci n’est pas la source de vie... 


Ceci n’est pas un jeu 
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Ceci n’est pas une serviette ... 


07 
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Ceci n’est pas une combinaison ... 
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Ceci n’est pas un mot obscène ... 
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Ceci n’est pas la solitude ... 
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Ceci n’est pas lamour ... 
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Ceci n’est pas Ophelia. 
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Ceci n’est pas une ange... 
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Ceci n’est pas un mot 
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Ceci n’est pas un oiseau 
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Ceci n’est pas un Matisse .... 


Ceci n’est pas un Picasso ... 
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Ceci n’est pas une sauvage ... 
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Ceci n’est pas une geante 
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Ceci n’est pas la musique... 
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Ceci n’est pas la paradis … 
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Ceci n’est pas une artiste ... 
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Ceci n’est pas une rouge .... 
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Ceci n’est pas une danse 
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Ceci n’est pas une femme habille ... 
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Ceci n’est pas des frères .. 
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x 
i 
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Ceci n’est pas en noir et blanc... 
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Ceci n’est pas une femme ... 
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Ceci n’est pas un tournesol … 
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Ceci n’est pas une chasseuse ... 
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Ceci n’est pas un arbre 
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Ceci n’est pas un monstre ... 
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Ceci n’est pas marriage ... 
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Ceci n’est pas l’amour ... 
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Ceci n’est pas une fontaine... 
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Ceci n’est pas une métaphore ... 


Ceci n’est pas la geometrie ... 
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Ceci n’est pas une séraphine ... 


Ceci n’est pas ... non plus 
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Ceci n’est pas Eros... 
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Ceci n’est pas Psyche... 


Ceci n’est pas l’ecole ... 
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Ceci n’est pas David ... 
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Ceci n’est pas la realité … 
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Ceci n’est pas Hercules ... 
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est pas une paonne... 


Ceci n 
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Ceci n’est pas Dieu ... 


Ceci n’est pas une triomphe ... 
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Ceci n’est pas la sexe ... 
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Ceci n’est pas la politique ... 
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Ceci n’est pas une mirage... 
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Ceci n’est pas une sculpture ... 
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Ceci n’est pas en balance... 
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Ceci n’est pas un pistole .... 


Ceci n’est pas ... non plus 
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Ceci n’est pas une rose... 


Ceci n’est pas femme... ni l’homme .... 
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Ceci n’est pas comfortable ... 
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Ceci n’est pas un visage faux 
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Ceci n’est pas un Botticelli ... 
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Pictorial: See | am Getting Fat! 
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Such is Dedication by William Webster 


[New York] New York is full of neurotic unmarried Jewish girls who want 
to be féted but don’t want to be bedded — “I am saving myself for marriage.” 
They don’t like to stay home all the time to the incessant whining of their 
mothers — “why aren’t you married ... yet?” So they go out, from time to 


time, and well, they like to be indulged, but they don’t always reciprocate. 


The idiom ‘princesses’ comes to mind. It’s more than just pure semantics. 
And the princesses come in many an assemblage — Czarina’s if they are of 
Russian heritage, Gypsies if they are of Hungarian, a Countess if they come 
from Poland or there about ... And there are as many ... as there are days in 


a month, or phases of the moon. 


“I am saving myself for marriage ...” Now not even Catholic girls are as 
dedicated to such vestal devotion ... but there is a twist. The moment they 
see their boy is circumcised, well things change. Frankly I don’t know this 
from personal experience, but after a long and uneventful affair of some 
weeks with a gypsy, I once asked her about this and well what ensured was 
adulterated ignoratio elenchi at its finest. If you don’t know the term ... 


look it up, I won’t explain it to you. 


‘It is one thing to put out with a boy ... but it’s another thing to put out for a 


ç 


goy .... 
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The first time we went out the gypsy was bedecked in gold earrings, and 
gold necklaces, had perfectly set makeup on and expensive French perfume, 
and wore an outfit that was provocative to say the least, as almost as if she 
was advertizing ‘her wares.” Buxom and a broad in the truest sense of the 
word, sans habillement I could imagine her as rolly-polly, and as furry as 


any Babylonian babe (one of my Jewish pals introduced me to the phrase). 


Did I say her dress ended faraway north of her Nile ... but not so afar south 


of her Alexandria? 


First we ate like a queen and her jester at an upscale, up town restaurant, 
then as dessert was being served her (I needed a coffee to keep awake) next 
came the twenty questions ... if you have ever dated a Jewish gyrl in New 
York (I admit gyrl is meant to evoke an animalistic response from you) — 
then you know about the twenty questions. They are carefully crafted 
queries meant to find out whether you are wealthy ... or naught ... whether 
you will be able to look out for her in the manner she is accustomed to, and 
whether you are goy- in that order. Oh, and the dinner was her test, too. 


The gypsy chose all the expensive items on the menu, including the wine. 


She approached it as if it were a mysterium tremendum ... 


“Yes, I am a well to do professional.” I usually don’t get much past question 
number three ... ‘do you go to synagogue?’ I don’t know what the rest of 
the questions are about but I can imagine. Maybe some are sensible and 


some rabbinical ... If you know what they are, help me out here! 
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My answer to the gypsy was “If I sin ... I don’t go to synagogue ... do you? 


I prefer confession at the Catholic Cathedral ...” 


Oh, I confess my rejoinder about sin and the synagogue is meant to be edgy 
... but it is my way to ask the gyrl what she really wants from me ... now 


that she knows I am not circumcised. 


There was a brief flicker in her eye — but I could not at the time resolve 
whether it was amusement or relief. Whatever it was, as we parted company 
and she fell into her cab she said with a smirk “let’s meet up again sometime 

” Her subtle message was delivered in plain language when she bent 
forward out of the back seat and presented her bosom, ending her invitation 
with “ ... soon.” There was no thought of sharing a taxi, especially a back 


seat... 


It sped away before she could ask for the fare. 


You can’t have it all ... baby. 


I walked home. It was a nice night and the sights were grand. The street 


corners were busy that night with other gypsies advertizing their wares ... 


waiting to be picked up and served up for dinner and dessert. 
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The next time she and I went out was a few weeks later on a Wednesday 
night. She wore no gold, very little makeup and a dress that went almost to 


between her knees and ankles. 


I had suggested we go uptown “to ... catch a film.” “Sure let’s catch a film 


... but later ... first I am hungry!” Sigh... 


She wanted to be taken to a neighborhood delicatessen a few blocks not all 
that far from where she lived. She wanted coffee and strudel and a few other 
sweet indulgences. When we got there it was obvious to me that the gypsy 


also wanted to flirt with the Hungarian boy behind the counter. 


So I sat there, sipped my coffee and did a little people watching. I wasn’t 
going to let her push my buttons. It was a family business and it had its 
usuals. The boy behind the counter knew all his customers by sight and 
could gather their preferences without asking. It was a mute and mutable 


affair. 


I smiled at her as she ate, head down. So this was her world, the familiar, 
the homely. So much for being exotic! A film didn’t feel all that interesting 


any more. The strudel crunched in her mouth. Crumbs fell on her dress. 


There are really only two times an eligible gyrl wants to be out with an 
ineligible goy. Those two times are a half-month apart. Two weeks back 
she wore a short dress ... and now she wore a long one. It was as plain to 


me as white roses ... and red ones ... 
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She flashed a smirk as the young man behind the counter told his boss “he 
was off to the movies and would be back at eleven”. Her eyes were down as 
she watched his footsteps walk past out table. The pale blue and grey 


linoleum was well traveled. It had once been white and dark blue. Age! 


The gypsy thought I hadn’t noticed the tell ... her brief smirk. She quickly 
finished her strudel and coffee and then grabbed my arm to say “we might 


still catch the early show ...” and all but lifted me out of my seat. 


She dragged me to a run down theater around the corner. I knew of it but 
never went there because ... well it had a reputation ... and rarely showed 
first run films. I looked up at the marquis, a half dozen bulbs burnt out, and 
smiled. “Blade Runner ... a science fiction classic!” So much for going 


uptown. 


I caught a glimpse of him as he was just entering the theater. We lined up to 
buy our tickets. It was an old movie theater that even in the 1950’s had seen 
its better days with King Kong and Flash Gordon. She marched us quickly 
through the lobby that smelled of old popcorn and industrial disinfectant, 
through the one and only set of doors and down to some seats near the 
middle of the half filled theater just as the lights were dimming. She all but 
pushed me into a row and sat one over from the aisle. Her madness had 


method ... 
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The previews were hardly over when she leaned over and whispered into my 
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ear “I have to ... go”. Since leaving the delicatessen, in the space of a mere 
ten minutes the gypsy had become so insignificant to me that I did not even 
care to look up at her as she disappeared into the flickering glow of the 
beginnings of the feature film. It was a second run of a film I had already 
seen and so I sort of settled deep into the sag of my seat and waited for the 


second act of her drama to begin. 


Less than five minutes something rather astonishing happened. Another girl, 
a perfect stranger, sat down next to me. Out of the corner of my eye I spied 
her. She must have been perhaps in her late teens. She just plunked herself 
in the seat next to meet and proceeded to eat her box of popcorn. She was a 


Godling ... 


For several minutes, I did not say anything, and neither did she, until she 
offered me some popcorn. Not knowing what to say or do I offered her my 
up-turned palm and she poured some of the hot, buttered popcorn into my 
hand. She wore a simple dress, no make-up and jewelry. It was hard to tell 


the colour of her hair or eyes in the darkness of the theater. 


We just sat there watching the film and eating popcorn together. After 
another few minutes it became obvious to me that the gypsy would not be 
coming back. It was then that I realized she had gone to join her matzo 
somewhere in the back of the theater. I had images of her an insect playing 


with his haustellum ... 
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After a few second I summoned up enough curiosity to lean over and 


whisper into the young girl’s ear “who are you?” 


“My brother does this to me all the time. He invites me to come to see a 
film with him and then gives me five bucks to leave him ... for one of his 


girlfriends ...” 


“Oh ...” I said this in a neutral way because I really wasn’t surprised at what 


the gypsy had done. What was surprising was what the girl did next. 


First she undid the top two buttons of her dress and opened it just enough for 
me to see the softness of her tiny breast. Then she set the half-empty box of 
popcorn onto the seat next to her. Next she leaned over and whispered into 


my ear. “I have had enough with my brother and his games.” 


“Let’s sneak out of here.” Her eyes were sparkling as she said, “I don’t care 
whether you are a goy ... I only care you are a boy ...” She took my hand. 
Her hand was very soft and warm. We waited until a dark thread in the film 
and ducked out the emergency exit at the front of the theater. I doubt we 


were missed. 


Later that evening we stopped into the delicatessen for a late night strudel 


and coffee. She had quite an appetite. I settled for mineral water. 


It was a school night and well-past midnight but the countess and I both just 


had to gloat, under the irate eye of her brother, who was busy slicing meat. 
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After she was finished I gave her my number, paid the bill and took my 


leisurely stroll home. 
She called on me that Saturday afternoon. The countess and I had an 
understanding. She would not ask me the twenty questions and I would ... 


well ... indulge her. 


Such is dedication! 


Pictorial: The Discovery of Cupid 
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Apple Jacks by Sarah Beck 


There is a large art gallery adjacent to my university. This gallery survives 
on government grants, entrance fees and donations. The gallery was in the 
news recently because it had undergone major layoffs. These cost-cutting 
measures were blamed on poor attendance. Months later the gallery was in 
the news again when it was reported that the CEO of the gallery collected 
$981,000 in salary and taxable benefits last year. Two thirds of his nearly 
$1-million income was a bonus. This bonus was awarded for his overseeing 


the completion of the gallery’s renovations. 


I hope he’s using some of his money to buy art. 


When buying art, one should make a choice based on the work’s price 
relative to the price of the property it will be displayed in. This is a rule 
developed by a man named Tobias Meyer. Meyer is an auctioneer at a place 
called Sotheby’s. Sotheby’s auctions luxury goods, notably famous and 


expensive artworks. 
The only painting I have in my apartment was free, which likely holds true 


with Tobias’ law of proportion. Curiously, my painting is of dollar signs. 


It looks like this: 
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According to Donald Thompson, author of The $12-Million Stuffed Shark, 


the bestsellers on the art market are 


e paintings that feature pretty women or children. 

e The colour red is most saleable, followed by white, 
then blue, yellow, green, and black. 

e Horizontals always sell better than verticals, 

e brights over pales, and 

e flowers over fruit. 

e Water adds value if it is calm, and 


e cows always do poorly. 


Noted. 
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Thompson’s research reminds me of the Russian painters Vitaly Komar and 
Alex Melamid, who used census figures to paint. They decided to make 
country-specific paintings, creating a best and a worst for each. Using the 
census, they polled the citizens of various countries. Average people were 
questioned about what they most wanted and least wanted in a painting for 


purchase and display in their home. 


No rock was left unturned. Citizens were asked questions that included 
framing, sizing, and beloved signifiers. The painting they produced for 
America was the size of a dishwasher and featured George Washington. 


George Washington is also on American paper money. 


American paper money looks like this: 
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The following is a list from Thompson’s book. It is a list of jobs held by the 


top 20 active collectors of contemporary art. 


They are listed below by their source of income and in order of their 


purchasing power: 


e Luxury goods 

e Investment banking 
e Financial services 

e Retail 

e Hedge funds 

e Construction 

e Financier Investments 
e Textiles 

e Magazines 

e Venture capitalist 

e Advertising 

e Supermarkets 

e Stockbroking 

e Financial services 

e Retail 

e Industrialist 


e Casinos 
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A cursory look at this list tells me that the major movers and shakers know 
how to make an investment. Like all investments, there is a need to protect 
the financial value not just of purchases, but of institutions that support the 
structures that guarantee those values. The advertiser on this list is a person I 
can readily identify and suggest to be in a unique position to promote and 
increase the value of his collection. In fact, I am certain he has been accused 


of it. 


Artist Andy Warhol started his career in the advertising business. In fact, he 
was a commercial illustrator with a penchant for drawing shoes. Warhol 
knew a thing or two about brands, and changed the art world when he 


brought brands into the gallery with his Brillo boxes. 
Brillo is a brand of scouring pads that were commonly used in American 
homes when Warhol was alive. Most Americans, particularly housewives, 


would be able to recognize a Brillo box. 


A Brillo box used to look like this: 
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SHINES ALUMINUM FAST 


Today the packages look like this: 
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Warhol’s Brillo boxes, according to philosophers, asked the audience to 
contemplate the following: if two objects are the same, yet one is art and one 
isn’t, what is the difference? I suggest the difference may be, in part, 


financial. 


Brillo packages cost $2.99. 


A Warhol Brillo box costs $350,000. 


Later, Warhol started painting money. He said it was because he loved it 
best. He also suggested that perhaps we should just hang money on the wall 
instead of art. Warhol suggested that the art market and commerce were 
having an effect on one another. As the art market became more 


commercialized, commerce became more artistic. 


This is old news today. 


Artists since Warhol have assumed brand-like personalities, an amusing 
détournement after brands spent decades adopting the tropes of people, 


carrying personality, value, and distinctness. 


Contemporary artists have become brands unto themselves. The British artist 
Damien Hirst is the richest living artist to date. Unlike the fools before him, 
he was determined to see financial payoff before he died. Not only is his 
work commercially popular, but it is also outsourced like all contemporary 


management. This means more output. He has been careful to diversify, 
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buying up the work of younger artists. His association with them strengthens 


their brand and improves his investment. 


The Louis Vuitton brand has similarly lent its aura to artists, inviting cutting 
edge contemporary artists to design purses. These limited edition purses 
have sold very well. Louis Vuitton, aka LV, are designers of luxury goods, 
most notably purses and luggage. Their product is one of the most 
counterfeited items in the world. Contemporary art and design share 
overlapping features, certainly when branding substitutes for critical 


judgment in all culture markets, be it purses or art. 


A new phenomenon of our decade is the purse rental service. Luxury purses 
cost in the neighborhood of $15,000 to buy, so rental services cater to a 
young woman’s desire to participate in the luxury good economy for a 
fraction of the price. Once she tires of her rental purse, she can exchange it 


for another. 


Recently, the news reported that a horde of young ladies had been sleeping 
in the streets of Toronto. Despite having been there for several nights, they 
weren’t homeless. They were camping outside H&M to be first in line for 
the launch of Jimmy Choo’s H&M line. Jimmy Choo is a brand of luxury 
women’s shoes. Jimmy Choo shoes can cost between $400 -$1500. H&M 
Jimmy Choo shoes would be cheaper. These young ladies wanted a piece of 


the action. 
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I wondered about how these lower priced luxury items would be 
differentiated from their more expensive counterparts in the minds of their 
owners. Physically, there are price-point markers built into every stage of a 
brand so higher priced versions can be differentiated from lower ones. 
Otherwise, who would pay for the more expensive version? A discerning 
consumer can certainly spot a Gucci bag made illegally or on the cheap. 


Does it matter if it’s the real thing to the person who owns it? 


Perhaps the most offensive aspect of luxury goods is their markup. Only the 
highest of the highest end—and I mean limited runs of perhaps several 


hundred—were ever made by couture standards. 


‘Couture’ is a word that no longer holds its meaning. Originally, there was a 
council in France that had to approve and certify an item to be couture based 
on its high standards for workmanship, worker equity, and skill. The council 
allowed only those items deemed couture to make claim to the couture name 


and the couture price. 


These days, unless you are buying an absolute top-of-the-line bag from 
Gucci (after waiting patiently on a list), the purse you buy was produced in 
China, or in a sweatshop in a country far more obscure. This is true of all 
luxury labels. The majority of their expensive products are produced in 
factories alongside jeans—inexpensive jeans and T-shirts. This does not cost 


a lot of money. 
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I suggest that the luxury goods market lacks transparency and regulation. 
Donald Thompson, an economics professor, has similar feelings about the 
art market. He calls it the largest unregulated and least transparent market in 


the world. 


Recently, I read in the news about an organized crime ring in New Jersey. 
This ring involved multiple mayors, rabbis and a large network of people 
from all sectors of society in black market trade. The trade being conducted 


was in human organs, a rare and exclusive market for those who can afford 


to pay. 


Masquerading as construction workers, the ring demonstrated an expertise in 
convincing hospitals that organ sellers were concerned relatives eager to 
donate those same organs to their ailing loved ones. If the organ provider 
suffered a change of heart they would be held at gun point and convinced 


anew of their convictions. 


Human kidneys were purchased for $10,000 then sold for $160,000. This is 
a 1600% markup. I read that one transaction transpired with the help of a 
box of Apple Jacks. Apple Jacks is a cereal that does not taste like apples. Its 
box looks like this: 
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The prize stuffed inside was $97,000. 


As with most schemes, you’d have to be pretty creative to pull it off. You’d 
also have to be pretty creative to dream it up in the first place. The genius of 
this particular operation was twofold. Rabbis, including one dubbed “The 
Matchmaker” convinced Israelis to sell their organs. They would fly to 
America, concealing the black market trade by using their own bodies as 


delivery envelopes. 


The other intelligent thing the ring did was to diversify. This approach is 
simply good business, especially in a high-stakes market. So what else are 


people willing to buy from rabbis besides black market organs? 
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Louis Vuitton purses! 


Demand and desire for an object has little relationship to practical reality. A 
coveted object frequently lies beyond our means and is occasionally rare. In 
an art market flooded with work of varying caliber, it is the experts who 
determine which ones are the most desirable, even if these decisions defy 


logic. 


After his death, the Andy Warhol Art Authentication Board was created to 


address an increase in forgeries. But what is a Warhol forgery? 


Warhol adopted the tenets of mass production, using hangers-on as labour in 
the production of his work. He called his studio “The Factory.” His Factory 
approach challenged traditional notions of art production. Acting as a type of 
assembly line for all that bore the Warhol brand, production included such 
items as silk screens and films. Works were produced en masse and used as 
currency to reimburse both paid and unpaid workers. His outsourcing helped 
multiply his output. Some works were signed, some were not, and some 


were signed by his mother. 


The authentication board accepted the absurd task of guaranteeing each 
Warhol it encountered. This seems like a cruel joke in light of Warhol’s 
intention of questioning art and authenticity. This board, whether evaluating 
for insurance or sale purposes, marks the back of each piece with a 


permanent evaluation of its ruling. 
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When tricked, the board proved inconsistent by contradicting its own 
judgment. To make matters more complex, the board does not provide 
explanations for, or revisit (without trickery), its decisions. This is 
additionally complicated by the board’s conflict of interest as it is also 


responsible for selling works in the same market as those it rules on. Yikes. 


Remember—without experts, there could be no fakes. 
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Harry’s Harem by Patrick Bruskiewich 


It is hard not to chuckle when I think of Harry, the artist, and the trouble he 
got into. I first met Harry a few years back at one of his openings, at a 
small, non-descript and shall we say off the main gallery here in Vancouver. 
The gallery was an all but abandoned shop off Gore Street near China Town. 
It was as place used by the avant-guard, for off the wall gatherings. Harry 


and his work fit right in! 


But ... I really didn’t fit in. A female friend of mine, nearly half my age, 
invited me to the opening and she had gotten her invite directly from Harry 
... and well ... my friend didn’t want to go by herself and pestered me for 
weeks on end until I finally said I would go with her. I knew something was 
up by both her pushiness and her insistence. I did not know her that well, 


but her pushiness intrigued me. 


“Why don’t you just don’t go!” I told her. “But I have to!” was her blunt 
answer. “Why do you have to go?” And back and forth we went, like an 
intense and unpleasant game of tennis ... until she admitted to me “I sat for 
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him once ...! 


I guess I should tell you that along with writing, one of my pastimes is 

sketching and painting. My female friend has sat for me too, just once, for 

an Odalisque and I can say that she is quite a perfect artist model and so I 

could understand why Harry would want her ... to sit for him, that is. What 

artist wouldn’t? She is petite, with strawberry-blonde hair and bright blue 
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eyes, With a tinge of green when the light hits them just right. Her skin 
looked very soft, and was light pink in all the right places. For me she sat as 
Ingre’s Odalisque, with her back turned part way to me. You could just 
make out the curve of one of her aethereals. I would like to tell you that an 
immodest tuft of hair confirmed her hair colour, but she hid that away. She 
did not know me that well, and well, we wanted our friendship to remain, 


shall we both say ... uncomplicated. Men and women can just be friends. 


It was the evening of the day that she received her invite that she arrived 
uninvited to my modest atelier, insisting we ‘do some art,’ and I just could 
not say no. She would not let me. I had never seen her in such an agitated 
state before. So she decided for us both and I had a chance to envy her 


feminine beauty. This was a week before the opening. 


As she reclined in her regal pose she seemed to be lost in her own thoughts. 
So I just sketched, and sketched, and sketched some more until my hand fell 
asleep. By then so had she. And so I covered her immodesty, turned off the 
light and went to bed. I heard her wake up and leave in the middle of the 
night, but I left her be. Instinct told me best to leave her alone. She left a 


thank you note. 
There was some demon here, but I would not try to draw it out of her. As 


the evening of the gala opening drew near, snippets of the story of my 


friend’s one and only encounter with Harry halfheartedly came out. 
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You see, Harry had two lives; one was his public life, staid conventional 
and somewhat boring. Then there was that ‘other Harry’, the more private 
and shall we say screwball life. The staid was how he paid his rent. The 
oddball is how he paid his devils. This was his art. He worked a boring job 


to afford to be creative. I guess this is rather common among artists. 


Over several encounters, my friend would come for a visit, find a bit of 
courage and recount part of her story, then would get cold feet and stop in 
mid-sentence. “You have to help me out ...” and I looked at her thinking, 
what is going on? But I never really had the courage to ask her. I figured if 


I did she would not tell me. 


Then as we were at the door of the gallery she turned to me and blurted out a 
doubloon of a coin ...”You see ... Harry’s my uncle ...” reinforcing her 
concern with a look on her eyes that would crumble concrete. I really didn’t 
know how I should take her confession. As we trudged up the stairs into the 


main showing area I was confused beyond words. 


Luckily the place was empty when we reached the studio floor. The opening 
had started an hour back and yet the place was empty, except for an old man, 
with a graven face and bottle cap glasses, who sat on an old whicker chair, 
holding an old cane, with a gold top to it, across his lap. He had a cigarette 
in his hand which, when he spied us through his glasses, he set into an old 


can next to his feet. 
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The old man said nothing as we appeared up from the bowels of the stairs. 
My friend paused for a moment, turned her head back to me and whispered, 
‘it’s him ...” To reassure her I put my hand on the small of her back. “Shall 


we leave?” I whispered. 


The old man struggled to stand up out of his old chair. It creaked. He 
coughed once or twice then said “is that you?” and with those three words it 
became impossible for us to merely disappear. He had seen and 


acknowledged us. 


She took the last few steps up and one or two more into the small room and 


stopped. I stepped up beside her, but the old man was only looking at her. 


“I am glad you came,” he said with his rasping voice. 


My friend stood her ground, and so did the old man. I did not move my 
head as my eyes swept the walls in the room. The walls were covered in 
pornographic graffiti and ... in front of them words ... were hung works of 


art that matched the writing on the wall. 


They were drawing and canvases of reclining women that did not leave 
much to the imagination. Some were in proper proportions but most were 
merely voluptuous vaginations. Some were in the style of Rodin, some in 
the style Picasso, and even Grosz, and some were surreal like Dali. I 
counted twenty works of varied size and well ... all would have to be 


displayed behind locked doors for even free thinking art curators would 
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blush and could not bring themselves to risk the scandal. Among them 


Harry sat there like a Sultan’s mufti in his harem. 


The old man looked over at me and grimaced, showing terribly crooked and 


stained teeth, and said “she was my first ...” 


“Uncle!” my friend shrieked. But that didn’t stop him as he turned his head 


towards a small drawing, and my eyes followed suit. 


She scurried over to the piece and was about to tear it off the wall before the 


old man grabbed her hands. “I told you not to show it!” 


He reeked of tobacco and beer. “If you did not kick up a fuss, no one would 


know. 


I looked at the piece and thought it was charming. I smiled. The old man 
smiled too and asked me “well ... what do you think?” My female friend 
turned to me with a frown on her face. I was caught between telling a truth 


and telling a fib. 


I paused for a moment. “She is beautiful.” Then I turned to my friend and 
said “your uncle is right. If you didn’t tell anyone they wouldn’t known.” I 
lifted a hand and played with her curls. She had grown much since this 
piece was done, but her hair style had remained the same. She pushed my 


hand away. Her expression reflected her mixed emotional state. 
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“You have been ....are ... and forever shall be beautiful ...” I said to her. 


My friend was no longer angry at me. She was angry at her uncle so she 
turned away. She was about to tear into him, once again, when out from the 
bowels of the floor below appeared the magnificent hat of an old women, 


her uncle’s vintage, struggling up the stairs. 


She stopped for an instance to take in the surroundings before saying “ah 
Harry! Couldn’t you have done better?” My female friend stepped away 


from her uncle as he hobbled on his cane across the room to greet his guest. 


“You came!” he said again. 
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“And why wouldn’t I. I paid for your showing. I had a devil of a time 
finding this place ...” She stepped up onto the gallery floor before finishing 
her sentence “this isn’t a part of town I frequent all that often.” She was 


very well dressed, well turn out and obviously well to do. 


Harry laughed and offered to take her hat. “No, I best leave it on. Someone 
might mistake it for one of your pieces of art. Beside my husband will be up 


in a moment. He is finding a place to park our car.” 

Her husband! I smirked Boy will that cause a fuss! The lady had a sense of 
presence. My friend noticed my smirk and gave me a frown. The woman 
took this all in. 

Harry walked over and offered the woman his arm, for she walked with 
some difficulty. Together they ambled slowly across the room and stepped 


in front of the drawing that so upset my friend. 


“She must be your niece. She doesn’t like it, does she?” Harry pursed his 


lips and slowly shook his head. 


“I think it is one of your finest pieces.” The lady turned to Harry. “Why 


don’t you sell it to me and we can take it off the walls.” 


Harry’s face brightened. “How much?” 
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“Two hundred?” He nodded and she slowly lifted the framed drawing off 
the wall. 


Then she did something I did not expect. She turned and handed the art 
piece to my friend. “If you promise not to destroy it you can have it, 


otherwise I will keep it.” 


“Um ... ok,” was all my friend could muster. She was as surprised as I was. 
She was about to say something more when behind us was heard a man’s 


voice. 


“Hazel! What the blazes is this?” We all turned with a start. There was a 


respectable older looking man, wearing a respectable grey hat and suit. 


When the man saw Harry he exclaimed. “Damn you ... you again!” He 
glared as he looked about the room. Then an expression of horror passed 
across his face. The man turned on his heels and stormed off yelling “Hazel 


... this time you have gone too far. You’ll be hearing from my lawyers.” 


My friend was horrified. I was perplexed. There was a few seconds of 
silence and when the door slammed shut the woman began to laugh 
heartedly, and Harry smiled the smile of a clever young boy being told he 


was as much. 
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My friend’s expression changed to an air of dismayed bewilderment. I don’t 
know how it was I knew but somehow I understood the game that was being 


played. 


My friend expected the woman to be distraught, but instead she was quite 


ecstatic. “Let me take us all for drinks ...” she suggested. 


“Not necessary Hazel, I brought a bottle and some glasses,” Harry offered. 
We didn’t have to answer for he was determined to open the bottle and share 


the wine. 


Hazel frowned at the label, but still took the drink. She turned to my female 
friend and said “Come on deary ... cheer up.” Then she turned to me and 
said. “Better go close the door before anyone else shows up. We wouldn’t 
want just anyone to see such art would we.” There was an edge to the way 


she said art. 


I scurried off and locked the front door. By the time I return the glasses 
were poured and the three of them were toasting their santé. Even my friend 


had relaxed a bit. 


Harry handed me my glass and I just stood by and listened. “As I was 
saying ...” Hazel was animate. “George is my fifth.” She turned to my 
friend and said “men are such simple creatures don’t you think?” But she 


didn’t expect an answer as she continued on. 
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“Well, George and I have been married five years and I have sort of gotten 
tired of him and so it is time to move on.” She lifted her glass and both her 
and Harry clinked their glasses together and drew a sip. Then Hazel turned 
to my friend and I and clinked our glasses and we felt oblige to join them in 


their toast. 


Hazel continued on. “Harry and I lived on the same street. We were as poor 
as church mice and he use to draw me funny comic books, and I would write 
the funny stories. We grew up and went to twelve years of school together. 
I was the beauty that inspired him to art. But ... all he did was draw and 


paint me, nothing more ... right Harry?” 


“God knows I tried ...” Harry emptied his glass and filled it a second time 


to the rim. 


“Easy now Harry ...” Hazel took the bottle from Harry and handed it to me. 


I poured both her and my friend some more wine, but passed on mine. 
“Yes you did ... but it was I who had you wasn’t it?” Harry blushed. “I 
was the first girl he really saw ... He had his art ... and I had other things I 


wanted to do with my life.” 


Harry pushed his glass to me and I started to pour a little in. When Hazel 
nodded I went full in and filled his cup to the rim. 
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“Yes men are such simple creatures don’t you think? All you have to do is 
give them a hand at what they are doing ...” Hazel shook his fist back and 
forth and my friend giggled. “and you are friends for life.” 


Harry emptied his glass, almost chocking on his wine. Hazel had to pat his 
back. “There, there ... nothing to be ashamed about. All good boys and 
girls do it.” 


Harry stopped choking but was blushing even more. My friend stood there 
aghast. 


Hazel sighed and glanced around the room. “Oh, Harry, how many times 
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have I told you to get rid of that one!” Hazel marched over to the biggest 
drawing of the exhibit. It was a series of organic lines that went diagonally 
across the paper but left nothing to the imagination. Deep within one of the 
fissures there was a small birth mark or blemish. “No, it’s my favorite!” 


Harry marched over after her. 


Oh ... it was then that I noticed all the models had the same tell-tale. It was 
then that I realized that all the drawings and paintings in this exhibit were of 
a much younger Hazel. My friend was too close to the scene of things to 


sort it all out. 


It was like a scenario from a 60’s spaghetti Western I once saw ... where 
Clint Eastwood was the profiteer who turned in the condemned, and a 


confederate was the condemned, and every time the condemned was being 
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punished for his drunken licentiousness, at the very last moment Eastwood 
would appear ... deus ex machina ... to shoot the rope out of the hangman’s 
hand, save the man’s hide, and together the two would ride off into the 


sunset to carve up their ill-gotten booty. 


Hazel opened her purse and counted out ten brand new twenty dollar bills 
and handed them to Harry. “Here’s for the drawing ... well, Harry ol’ friend 
... this time, what do you think? Monte Carlo?” Hazel gloated. 


“Good pickin’s!” Harry chortled. “We haven’t been at Monte Carlo in 
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ages 


Hazel turned to us both and queried, “want to come too dearies?” My friend 
had a pained expression on her face. She glared at her uncle, then at Hazel, 
then set her empty glass to the floor before storming out of the gallery, 


drawing under arm. 

The game they had been playing with each other for years made perfect 
sense to me now. I gulped down my wine and poured myself another, and 
quickly emptied that too before tossing Harry my empty glass. Harry 


winked at me. 


They both roared with laughter as I took off in pursuit of my friend. 
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A Dream Without Borders by Matthew Laine 


We live in perplexing times. We are more interconnected than ever before. 
World economies are tied together and utterly dependant on each other. Yet 
the very thing that fuels our globalization is also the very thing that fuels our 
destruction. Climate change and oil spills that have devastating 


environmental impacts are showing the price of our global trade. 


While we give lip service to things such as free trade and global human 
rights, the sovereignty of nations remains unquestioned. However, in a world 
bound together by environment and social networks, we must be ready to re- 
imagine what it means to be both a global citizen and local community 


member. 


The political trend towards isolationism and self-interest is as strong as ever, 
even while the problems facing the world today are global in nature. But the 
thought of foregoing nationalistic pride is scoffed at in the name of self- 
interest. What if the most self-interested decision we could make would be a 
greater move towards global cooperation? In a world connected by social 


networks, this has never been more possible. 


Imagine for a moment a world without borders. A world where people freely 
travel and move about. In this world, the only obstacle to seeing the great 
wonders of human civilization would be the cost of transportation. Imagine a 
world where transportation does not come at the cost of environmental 
degradation. A world where visas and passports are no longer necessary and 
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we would be free to travel and work anywhere and everywhere we wanted. 


Is this a dream worth fighting for? Is this a world worth sacrificing for? 


The first response for many is that this is an unrealizable pipe dream, and not 
even a positive one. A borderless world—for all its promises of freedom and 
harmony—s fraught with all kinds of problems as well. I would wager that 
the most common possible problem in the reader’s mind is a fear of security. 
A borderless world likely conveys fears of terrorists moving about at will 


with their threats and acts of violence on a defenseless people. 


There are some who might argue that a borderless world would be a 
cultureless world. That without distinct national, sovereign boundaries, our 
world would descend into a single homogenous corporate Amero-culture. 
My first response is, what does that say about the culture each of us helps 
create and define each day? Our great fear is that the culture we have created 
would be a plague on the world. If not completely unsettling, what that 


indicates about who we’ve become 1s at least a little tragic. 


However, maybe this is not how a borderless world would have to be. What 
if we could live in a safe and free world that did not cling desperately to 
culture in the face of overwhelming capitalistic domination? What if culture 
the world over thrived and blossomed—not in spite of a borderless world, 


but because of it? Could this really be so? 


Why do nations exist? Why did states come to be? Well, in a world before 


flight and worldwide transportation, resources had to be protected. In a finite 
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world of limited resources, this was the single greatest reason for war. 
Someone else wanted what you had and the easiest way to get it was by 
force. National boundaries were established in an attempt to end the constant 
battle for resources. It was a pragmatic solution to the constant bloodshed 


that plagued the world. And it worked—at least some of the time. 


That was before international trade. That was before oil. That was before 
avocados in February. That was before UPS overnight shipping from Seattle 
to Shanghai. We now live in a global world that must manage resources 


globally, not locally. 


Socially and politically we must think globally. We must find a way to look 
past our nationalistic tendencies as they have now outlived their usefulness. 
Just as record labels have lost their power to be the sole distributor of media, 
so too have the great power brokers of the twentieth century. Now, 
information is power, and in this new global world, we have access to all the 
information we need to obtain all the power we want. The power to form and 
shape our world is in our hands like never before. We are increasingly in 
control of our world and we are the ones who will shape it if we reach out 
and connect with those around us. Borders have limited usefulness and 


increasingly less meaning. 


What then about culture and security? These two things tend to flow 
together. While a global world would be free to manage resources globally, 
culture would thrive locally. We would have to give up avocados in 


February because the way in which we ship them across the world is no 
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longer sustainable. Communities would become locally sustainable. While 
the internet would give us the power to connect to the entire world for 
information and communication, we would need to give up some of the 
things we have gotten used to. Farmland and water resources at the local 
level would have to be protected. Las Vegas is not a twenty-first century 
city. Our resources are extremely finite and we can no longer act like they 
will go forever. Soon, only the self-sufficient will survive, which will relight 
the flame of community that we have lost in the independence of the 
twentieth century. As communities depend on themselves alone for 
sustainability, we could see organization and community at the micro level 


explode just as it has at the macro-level. 


And what about security? In a world where communities are free to develop 
their own cultures once again, as information and education and knowledge 
flows freely, in a world where everyone has opportunity and hope, the flame 


that fuels radicalism and terror would be extinguished. 


Is this a world worth dreaming about? Is this a world worth sacrificing for? 
Is this a world worth fighting for? In this world, people would again hold the 
power that democracy once promised. Corporate elites are losing their 
stranglehold on the flow of information and it is up to us to pick up and 
carry that torch. Reach out and connect to the world around you. Let us 
continue down the path that erodes nationalistic self-interest and promotes 
the self-interest of humanity. Together we can build a bold new future. But it 
will take vision and sacrifice. The road ahead will not be easy, but anything 


and everything worth having never is. 
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By Way of Prologue by Samuel Putnam (1947) 


There are times when it comes back to me like a kind of Salvador Dali 
nightmare. Something occurs to bring it back. It may be a sleepless night 
when the latest Crime Club selection has failed to do its work and the mind 
starts traveling in the direction of the past. It may be something else: a 
clipping in my scrapbook; a letter, already showing signs of age, that I have 
come upon in my files and that gives me somewhat the feeling of 
encountering a ghost; a news item in the papers; the notice of a book that has 
been published by an old Left Bank acquaintance; a painting exhibit in Fifty- 
seventh Street that recalls the raucous and rowdier nights in the Saint- 


Germaine-des-Prés quarter and the boulevard du Montparnasse. 


It may be a chance meeting at a Manhattan cocktail party, in a Greenwich 
Village tavern, or along Fifth Avenue, with someone whom I had last seen in 
that blaring era, the late ‘twenties, when, over our fines-à-l’eau at Jimmy the 
Barman’s we had adjourned a violent discussion — what was it about, 
anyway? Fernand Léger and machine-age art? James Joyce and the interior 
monologue? Transition and the “Revolution of the Word”? What? Self- 
consciously, laughingly, we try to remember. Whatever it was, it was quite 
important at the time, a matter of vital importance to those ‘expatriates,” 
those “exiles,” who had fled the America of Harding and Coolidge and the 
Bible Belt, of Sinclair Lewis, James Branch Cabell, and Anita Loos, 
precisely in order that they might be able to devote themselves to such 


questions as these. 
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I pick up a newspaper: Ezra Pound on trial for treason as psychiatrists 
wrangle over his degree of sanity — I think of my first glimpse of Ezra, his 
Byronic sport shirt and straw-colored beard, filling the doorway of our 
cramped little apartment in the rue Delambre, around the corner from the 
café du Dome. I have visions of him lying on his sunny terrace at Rapallo, 


composing his Cantos ... 


Willy Seabrook a suicide — there was that evening when he came to my 
place and insisted that we go out in search of a cannibalistic meal, a dinner 


of human flesh, which he assured me was to be found in Paris ... 


I open the New York Times to the Sunday art page, and a headline brings 
me to the news that Joseph Stella, one of the first, fighting modernists, is 
dead. At once I am back in his Montparnasse studio, posing for my portrait 
throughout the long afternoon, listening to his pungent comments. Or we 
are at the entrance of the Dôme on a certain New Year’s morning as Joe and 


another painter wage a memorable duel with their walking sticks. 


Ford Madox Ford, James Joyce, Gertrude Stein — I read their death notices, 
one after another, as the years go by, and each brings a throng of memories. 
Before she died, I have seen Miss Stein become, if not a best-seller, a fair- 
selling success, whose prose the ordinary citizen no longer finds too strange. 
Hemingway, almost old-hat now to the younger ones, commutes from his 
home in Havana to the Stork Club, or so the gossip-columnists tell me ... 
Andre Gide remains, however, as does Jean Cocteau (does he still smoke the 


opium pipe?); after being an underserved cloud for a while, they are seen to 
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be carrying on still the great tradition that they represent; they are among the 
few recognizable landmarks in the after-war scene, where Jean-Paul Sartre 
and his Existentialists and other new men and movements hold the center of 


the stage. 


A generation is passing, there can be no doubt of that, one that made literary 
and art history in its day. A generation tragic and deeply troubled as were 
few that had gone before. And it was one that, whether Continental or 
American, found its home in Paris, immemorial city of refuge for the outcast 
and the rebel. In Paris, and on Paris’ historic Left Bank, where for the past 
thousand years, ever since the time of Charlemagne, people have gathered to 
think and talk, to wrangle over intellectual and spiritual matters, and, on 


more than one occasion, to die for their beliefs. 


The story of this generation is not Europe’s alone; it forms a part of 
America’s annals, both social and cultural. Never before in history had there 
been such a mass migration of writers and artists from any land to a foreign 
shore. For a decade and more, Paris was a good deal nearer than New York 
or Chicago to being the literary capital of the United States, as far as earnest 
and significant writing was concerned. It was the “Work in Progress” (later 
to become Finnegan’s Wake) by the Irish Joyce, it was Tender Buttons and 
The Sun Also Rises, over against Babbitt and Jurgen and Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes. And who today can doubt which it was, on the whole, the “exiles” 
or the stay-at-homes, who contributed most in the way of positive direction 


to American letters of the past two decades? 
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It was a noisy, sensation-loving epoch, and these young Americans of the 
Rive Gauche had their full share of publicity, sought and unsought. Their 
frequent weird-seeming works and aesthetic “revolutions” created a furor 
such as the wildest Surrealist scarcely could hope to achieve today, and they 
were a fair target for the newspaper columnist and quipster even as they 
rapidly became collector’s items. Meanwhile, in this period of prohibition 
gin and the “wild party” at home in America, lurid tales were told of the life 
they led in the general vicinity of the café du Dôme and the café Select, 


some of which were exaggerated while others fell short of the truth. 


It is really surprising that no one has set this whole story down in print, for it 
is one that, for the sake of the record, ought to be preserved — both the 
literary-artistic and the human side of it. We have heard much of the “lost 
generation” that resulted from the disorientation, not to say chaos, that 
followed World War I; and now that we are in the trough of World War II, it 
may be worth our while to study the causes, manifestation, and the 
consequences of the expatriate movement of the 1920’s. In his Exile’s 
Return (published in 1934), Malcolm Cowley has made an extremely 
valuable contribution to the chronicle, but has given us only a partial and, by 
intent a highly personalized, view, covering chiefly the beginnings of the 
movement in the early ‘twenties. My report may perhaps supplement the 
earlier, incomplete ones, inasmuch as it deals largely with the period from 
1926 to 1933, the years during which, whatever the quality of the émigrés as 


compared with their predecessors, the bulk of the migration came. 
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This is not, then, just another book about Paris. For the past hundred years, 
literally hundreds of books have been written, and there would seem little 
point in adding to their number, unless one can tell as unusual and charming 
a story as Elliot Paul has told in The Last Time I Saw Paris. (Paul, by the 
way, could well have been the historian of the exile decade, had he chosen). 
This is, rather, a book about a generation in Paris. That it would have been 
the same generation anywhere else is inconceivable; for the city by the Seine 
inevitably colored its life and work and shaped its destiny. Paris always 
does that. There is no such thing as a Paris that everyone knows, that may 
be captured and put into a guidebook or a volume of whimsical 
reminiscences, for the benefit of the tourist or curiosity-seeker. It is always 


somebody’s Paris. It has always been and always will be. 


Accordingly, the present work will of necessity be in good part 
autobiographical, reflecting the formative period of my life and the Paris that 
I saw through my own eyes and those of my contemporaries. It is essentially 
the story of my youth, and I can only hope that too much of tired and elderly 
wisdom will not have crept into the telling — only so much as may be needed 
to illuminate the moral of the end. The Paris that we knew was not the “gay 
Paree” of light-opera tradition. It was sometimes happy, more often sad; for 
the gaiety, the light-heartedness, of youth is vastly overestimated, and while 
we may have been a roistering lot, we were by no means always as carefree 
as we seemed. Whatever else it may have been, Paris — our Paris — was full 
of life and zest and color, as well as weariness, disillusionment, and despair; 


and it is this Paris that I have tried to portray here. The Paris that was our 
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spiritual mistress, a wise and beautiful one, at a time when our own 


America, or so it seemed, had turned a strumpet. 


When I think back, it is hard to know where to begin, and the pieces of a 
weird jigsaw puzzle start tumbling about my head, Alice in Wonderland 
fashion (for was not Alice a “precursor” of the Surrealists, as Louis Aragon 
used to maintain?). It is difficult to bring some realistic order out of it all. 
Perhaps the best way is to begin at the beginning: how and why we came to 


be there. 


[Excerpt from: Paris was our Mistress: Memoirs of a Lost and Found 


Generation. ] 
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The Search for Beauty: Royal Bank of Canada (1950) 


Beauty is as much a necessity of our everyday life as bread. If our lives are 
to be more than mere existence, they demand something besides a weekly 
pay cheque, three meals a day, and a roof over our heads. There must be 


food for the mind and the eye, the soul and the spirit. 


The thought of beauty, its expressions, and the love of it have been present 
in the minds of men every century. Writers and artists have spent their lives 
capturing and immortalizing the beautiful in words and in paint; the men of 
the Middle Ages made lasting monuments to beauty and the glory of God in 
the building of great cathedrals; ordinary people have been inspired and 


uplifted by beauty in their physical and spiritual lives. 


As far back as 25,000 years ago, in the early stone age, paintings on the 
walls of caves in France and Spain show the desire of men to create, and to 
rise beyond the limitations of the daily struggle to keep alive. We today are 
also struggling in an anxious world — and if ever any people needed some 
power outside themselves to give relief from worry and alarms, we do. We 
are more fortunate than our forefathers, for we have the accumulated culture 


and wisdom of the ages to draw upon. 


We use the word "beautiful" dozens of times a day, to describe anything 


from a new fashion to a sunset but what actually is beauty? 
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Great thinkers have defined it in many ways, some of which we might quote. 
One of the best known, one that has had far reaching influence, is the 
teaching of Plato: Beauty is the splendor of truth. The influence of this can 
be seen in the lines written by Keats, in his Ode on a Grecian Urn: "Beauty 


is truth, truth beauty, - that is all ye know on earth, and all ye need to know." 


Ruskin, in The True and the Beautiful, had this to say: "Any material object 
which can give us pleasure in the simple contemplation of its outward 
qualities, without any direct and definite exertion of the intellect, I call in 
some way, or in some degree, beautiful." But perhaps the simplest definition 


of all is that given by St. Thomas Aquinas: "That which when seen pleases." 


These descriptions can include everything in life, from a bride to an 
advertisement, from a bird-song at dawn to a radio broadcast, from a 


heather-covered mountain to a department store window. 


We live in a world that abounds in beauty, but sometimes we are too 
absorbed in ourselves, our pursuits, and our problems, to see the beauties. 
We scarcely notice the small unselfishness of the single flower; it is the 


grand gesture or the big bouquet that ordinarily calls forth our admiration. 


But there is beauty all around us, in poetry and in paintings, in our vast 
forests and our own back-gardens, in city streets and business offices and in 
factories, and in the lives of saints and ordinary men. To feel this beauty 


makes the imagination richer, and the world more interesting. 
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An editorial in a Montreal newspaper called attention to three kinds of 


beauty: 


‘First there is the beauty of the senses, the joy that comes from 
loveliness of color, line, form, and tone. A second aspect of beauty 
exists in the understanding of the origin and being of Nature 
(including human beings). This constitutes science. The third form of 
beauty lies in seeking the meaning of beautiful things we see, and the 
purpose they express. The deeper and farther we go in the search for 
beauty, the higher we rise beyond the physical and sensuous to the 


spiritual sphere.’ 


We were all born with an eye for beauty, but when we were children we 
were perhaps more closely akin to the homespun beauties of the world. The 
softness of a kitten's fur, the brightness of an autumn leaf, the first fresh 
snowfall, these were all sources of wonderment and pleasure. As time went 
by, and sophistication set in, we lost this first fine appreciation of beauty, 
our eyes were not so open to the simple things which once gave us pleasure, 
and our outlook became not so alert and eager. We lost some of our natural 


eye for beauty and with it we have lost some of our happiness too. 


.. The cultivation of love of the beautiful is not a special privilege, the 
preserve of the few or the possession of a caste. Beauty is ours to enjoy 
without money and without price — a rewarding joy within the reach of all. It 


has nothing to do with technical ability or wealth or high education. 
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We cannot all create beauty or be artists in the grand manner. Not many of 
us will write a great novel, paint a masterpiece, or perform on the concert 
platform. But everyone of us is capable of creating beauty in one form or 
another, and of appreciating it even more widely. The woman taking a well- 
baked loaf out of the oven, the man gathering vegetables from the garden he 
has carefully tended, the mother telling a story to her children, and the 
employer who makes a congenial working atmosphere for his employees — 
all of these are creating something that is beautiful. Beauty can be small, but 
it can never be insignificant if it adds to the enrichment and dignity of 


human life. 


In all the arts there has always been a controversy of opinion concerning 
what is beautiful. In commenting on Turner’s painting, The Slave Ship, 
Ruskin wrote that it was “perfect and immortal." The painter Inness 
declared: “It's claptrap.” Thackeray was puzzled and neutral: "J don't know 


whether it's sublime or ridiculous.” 


Eric Newton, the British critic, said some years ago that there is no real test 
of beauty, because beauty is the expression of the artist's aesthetic 
excitement. If one person shares that excitement and another does not, then 
the former thinks the work beautiful, and the latter thinks it ugly. When we 
say that there is beauty in a picture, what we really mean is that that 
particular arrangement of colors and forms causes a state of mind in us 


which is good ... 
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In our choice of the beautiful, familiarity plays a big part. We all cherish 
scenes and memories which "flash upon that inward eye" to strengthen and 
uplift us, and on these our future choices of the beautiful are based. These 
things of beauty, like a great affection, a clear thought, or a profound faith, 


are eternal possessions. 


We cannot, of course, retain everything in our own personal storehouse of 
beauty. Something that we find shining with beauty at one time we may find 
later has lost interest for us; this holds true for people and paintings, books 
and memories. There is an interesting variation of this. As time passes, and 
we undergo wider and more varied experiences, we can and do return to 
people and to art and discover new beauties and new values which we did 


not see in earlier years. 


An example of this is to be seen in the work of the Canadian artists who are 
known as the Group of Seven. When their work first appeared, about thirty 
years ago, it was adversely criticized in some quarters. Today the work of 
these artists, which includes such great names as Tom Thomson, Lawren 
Harris, and Dr. Arthur Lismer, is considered by the majority of our people as 
being typically Canadian. It has captured the character and flavor of our 


country. 


Where can we look for beauty? Where can we search and be sure of our 


reward? 
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Art may sometimes disappoint and confuse us, but Nature never. The effect 
of natural beauty is to elevate us to a higher level. We cannot look upon a 
great natural scene, a serpentine river, a snow-capped mountain, or a green 
and gentle meadow, without feeling remote from our personal pettiness. We 
cannot, in these days, and all of us would not, even if we could, follow 
Thoreau in choosing a hermit's life by a Walden pond, but natural beauty can 


play a vital part in raising our lives from the humdrum to the enjoyable. 


Even a city dweller walking quickly along a crowded street can catch some 
moment of natural beauty. often a shaft of sunlight striking a church spire, a 
strange and interesting formation of clouds, or the delicate outline of an 
ancient weathered tree, can pierce our busy day with a little stab of pure 


delight ... 


The nearer one is to nature the more instinctive art becomes. It has been 
said that art is the one thing we all want, the expression of man's joy in his 
work. Line, form, color, and sound all play a part in widening our mental 
and spiritual horizons, stimulating our senses and our imagination. Art is the 
work of the whole spirit of man ... it is not something extraneous to life, but 


the way by which vital needs are perfectly satisfied, 


Before the industrial era, there was greater opportunity for creative 
expression within the limitations of a man's working day. The craftsman, 
making things painstakingly by hand, had a particular pride in his whole 


artistic achievement. 
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Today, with the fragmentation of production, there is not this satisfying 


sense of creation. 


Since many of us do not derive this full artistic satisfaction from our daily 
work, they must find the answer elsewhere ... in the broadening of our 


culture in our leisure time ... 


It is quite true that we cannot all become outstanding in the arts. But a man 
is not an artist only because of what he writes or makes, but because of what 
he feels. To have imagination and taste, and to love the best, is an 


accomplishment in itself. 


To live in these days is a strenuous experience, demanding more than ever 
before of vigor, thought, and spirit. When, then, we learn to enjoy beauty as 
we seek it and find it, we are indulging (as it were by proxy) an instinct 
which in other times and other circumstances would find expression in the 


doing of beautiful things ... 


It is true that we can create an atmosphere of beauty and grace with the 
wealth of goods that modern ingenuity and manufacturing have developed 


and perfected, but the very first seeds of beauty lie within ourselves. 


If we cultivate the many attributes of beauty in our relationships with our 
families and our associates, we carl achieve a happiness and a spiritual 
content such as no possession of material goods can give us. The 


understanding ear, the appreciative eye, the open mind, and the generous 
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heart are not only blessings to us who possess them, but their benefits extend 
to all those whose lives touch ours, no matter how slightly. By beautifying 


our social and domestic existence, we can all be artists in life. 


We can educate ourselves intellectually and spiritually to see the maximum 
of beauty ... in the world of nature, of art, and of human beings. By this 
aesthetic education we will achieve not only that general sense of 
steadfastness and resource which is perhaps the kernel of happiness, but a 


new joy and meaning in living. 
It is a fundamental truth that nothing but the good enters into the beautiful. 


In this largest sense of the word, beauty - the yearning for it, the search for 


it, and the contemplation of it — has civilized mankind. 
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A High Priced Man by Chris Nikkel 


In the past the man was first; in the future the system will 
be first. 
Frederick Winslow Taylor, 


Principles of Scientific Management 


My last season as a tree-planter was spent camped at the side of a logging 
road near Vanderhoof—the geographic centre of British Columbia, as the 
sign says. Like many university students, I migrated to the forest to plant 
trees in clear-cuts every spring to earn money for tuition, but also to get out 
of the city. The bush job kept me in the wilderness for three months of the 
year—the wilderness had mostly been bulldozed by the time I arrived, but at 


least the heavy machinery used to take out the trees was gone. 


It was early May, and the spring winds still held an arctic chill keeping the 
mosquitoes away, and also freezing fingers stiff and arthritic. Our crew of 12 
treeplanters was reforesting a clear-cut near the Nechako River, whose 
headwaters trickled at the foot of the Kenny Dam, just a few kilometres 
away. In the months since the loggers had taken the trees, the clear-cut had 
been plowed into long, straight trenches, starting at the logging road and 
ending where the machines had stopped cutting. Each trench-top was crested 
with sand and abnormally soft. As I walked along the top of the trench the 


sand eroded beneath my boots. My tree-planting shovel sank five inches into 
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the trench when dropped from above—the six-inch lodgepole pine saplings 


we were contracted to plant sank into the earth just as easily. 


In spring, the snow on these trenches melts first, offering the planted pines a 
few days' advantage over the rhododendron, rose and berry bushes that bully 
the young trees later in the growing season. It’s elementary silviculture: the 
tree must beat its competitors to the sun if it wants to survive. But, like most 
treeplanters, I didn’t care about the science behind growing a tree—the 
delicate trenches were perfect for making big money, which was what was 


on my mind. 


Every tree-planter worked with a partner, for motivation, but also for 
protection if visited by a bear or moose. I was planting with Tim, an athlete 
from Saskatchewan and the fastest tree-planter on the crew. Tim was 
notoriously smooth and efficient. When he plunged a tree into the earth, his 
fingers hit the dirt like a swimmer plunging his hand into the water. His foot 
instinctively tapped the earth snug around the root-plug seconds later. 
Watching him plant trees was like reading poetry; every action 
accomplished two things at one time. The toe that closed the hole around the 
roots carried him forward to plant a tree in one fluid motion. The hand that 
planted the tree also tugged it straight. Tim’s shovel was never stationary, 
always piercing the dirt or rising above it, stamping the earth with trees like 
a mechanical printing press stamps paper: up and down, up and down, all 
day long. And on that cold May morning Tim was especially efficient. We 


finished planting our first four hundred saplings within an hour. 
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"If we work until six," Tim said, looking at his watch, "we can put in 4,000." 
At 11 cents a tree, 400 trees made me 42 dollars before most people in the 
city had gotten up for breakfast. If we planted 4,000 of them, we’d almost 


pay for one university course in a single day. 


Driven by this goal, we filled our letter-carrier style tree-planting bags with 
another four-hundred trees. I believed we could hit Tim’s target. Or, I 
wanted to believe it. I had to believe it—with only a limited number of trees 
for the company to plant in the season, every day was a competition. It had 
been 40 years since this piece-work style payment had transformed tree- 
planting from a make-work initiative for prisoners to a profit-making 
industry. Beat-up pickups and make-shift equipment had been replaced by 
ergonomic shovels and off-the-lot crew-cabs with in-seat heaters and digital 
radio. Tree-planting had become efficient, and Tim and I were reaping the 


benefits of this transformation. 


Frederick Winslow Taylor is often referred to as the father of the efficiency 
movement. A “speed-up” man, he became the corporate consultant, whose 
theories on productivity are known in the manufacturing world as Taylorism. 
Common labourers called him Speedy Taylor, which was not a nickname 


born out of affection. 


Taylor was born in 1856 and grew up in Germantown, Pennsylvania, a 
wealthy suburb outside of Philadelphia. He had poor eyesight, a gift for 
making lists and a knack for finding a better way of doing just about 


anything. When he was twelve years of age, Taylor’s parents toted him 
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around Europe, making extended stays in Germany and France—long 
enough to learn the local languages —hiking in the Swiss Alps, gazing at the 
galleries in Paris and wide-eyeing the Crystal Palace in London. Little Fred 
squinted at the sites and collected data in a little notebook, keeping careful 
track of train schedules and making lists of his favourite sites. He referred to 
these favourites as “the best,” a classification that would become his life- 


long obsession. 


It was while working at a steel plant that Frederick Taylor began conducting 
his first efficiency experiments in the hope of speeding up the manufacturing 
line. Taylor bought a stopwatch with a second hand and hid it behind his 
clipboard. He jotted down notes throughout the day, passing on his findings 
to upper management along with a list of suggestions and improvements. 
These improvements made companies more money, and made owners 


happy, for the most part. 


Within a few years he tracked down an even better stopwatch—accurate to 
one-tenth of a second—and from his data began to construct lectures and 
write articles on his findings. He called himself an Efficiency Expert, and 
charged exorbitant daily rates for his services. Taylorism soon swept through 
manufacturing houses across America and as far away as Germany. In 


Russia, Lenin was counted as a fan of the Pennsylvanian efficiency man. 


I was fully on board with Tim’s goal of planting 4,000 trees, but I wasn’t as 
efficient as he was at planting them. Watching me plant a sapling was not at 


all like watching a well-engineered machine. I tripped and stumbled through 
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the clear-cut, my shovel ramming into rocks and pinging off my knees. By 
the time a tree was in the ground, I’d usually performed a clown-like array 
of extraneous motions that, over the course of a nine hour work day, made 


me more tired and infinitely slower at planting trees than someone like Tim. 


But since planting alongside such an efficient planter, I had begun to learn 
how to shave seconds off my bumbled technique. I concentrated daily on my 
front-crawl jab, plunging the sapling into the earth with greater and greater 
speed. Even my legs seemed to catch on to the new program, no longer 
stumbling over every stick and root. Day by day, I was becoming faster, and 


the proof was in my wages. 


Tim and I finished planting our next 400 trees faster than the first; in 46 
minutes, according to Tim's watch. We headed out to plant another bag-full 
without a moment's rest, not saying a word as we crested the first ridge, 


marching across the clear-cut with growing resolve. 


I was determined not to fall behind. Sweat beaded on my forehead, dripping 
into my eyes with a salty burn. To my pleasant surprise, Tim had dirt 
smeared across his face, his brow wet with sweat—it seemed he was 
working as hard as I was. Behind each of us was a 300 metre trench dotted 
with lodgepole pine saplings, every tree a precise seven feet apart. In 90 


years the trees would be harvested like a grain-crop grown in the prairies. 


But we had no time to dwell so far into the future and had no interest in 


doing so. We'd scarcely said a word to each other since the start of the day, 
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nor had we stopped for a moment to look at the horizon of mountains and 
the lake that glistened in the sun below us—we were in some of the most 
remote wilderness in Canada, but it made little difference. If we met our goal 
we would make nearly 500 dollars, which, for poor university students such 


as ourselves, was pretty damn good money. 


By 1899, Fredrick Taylor was consulting for Bethlehem Steel, one of the 
largest steel companies in America. It was there he surmised, correctly, that 
if he could raise a labourer’s motivation—by offering more money—the 
labourer would work more efficiently. It was a carrot-and-stick scenario he 
envisioned for the steelyards, and if it worked, profits for workers and 
owners would soar—at least for those who still had jobs. 

Using the weight of “pig iron” as his control measure, Taylor came up 
with an experiment that would prove his hypothesis. Bethlehem Steel had a 
field full of rusting pig iron. When the Spanish-American War raised 
demand for pig iron, the once worthless metal was suddenly fetching a small 
fortune; it just needed to be loaded onto boxcars and shipped to the highest 
bidder. To load the boxcars—and participate in the experiment—Frederick 
Taylor needed a strong man, a labourer of the highest quality, suited 
perfectly for the job. In his own words, he was looking for a man who was 
"so stupid and so phlegmatic that he more nearly resemble[d] in his mental 


make-up the ox than any other type." 


Taylor found the ox for his experiment in a German immigrant named Henry 
Noll. Unquestioning toward authority, Noll had so much energy that he 


jogged to the steelyard in the morning, and then jogged home again after a 
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full day of work. If that energy was used at work rather than after work it 


would be the company’s gain, and Taylor knew it. 


On average, one man could lift and move 13 tons of pig iron in one day. At 
the root of Taylor's experiment was the theory that the right man should be 
able to load more—much more. The way he would encourage this increased 
production was to take control of every moment of the labourer’s day, 
rigorously enforcing an efficiency regime. If the labourer agreed to 
relinquish control they would be rewarded for it. To that end, Taylor pulled 
Henry Noll aside and asked him one simple question: "Are you a high-priced 
man?" He then suggested to Noll that, if he followed instructions precisely 
and without objection, it would be worth his while in extra wages. The 
labourer nodded his head in agreement, and the experiment began. 

All day Henry Noll loaded pig iron into boxcars. Taylor dictated when 
he could rest, when he could eat, how much to lift and how fast to go. Noll’s 
responsibility was to bend and lift, then bend and drop. Bend and lift, bend 
and drop, from the start of his shift to the end of it. As he worked, Taylor 
scribbled notes and thumbed his stopwatch, keeping careful track of how 


much pig iron went into the boxcar. 


When the day was declared finished, by Taylor, Henry Noll had proved 
himself a pig iron champion. He'd lifted 45.25 tons, tripling what had been 
seen as acceptable the day before, and thus raising the standard for other 
labourer’s in the company. Noll jogged home with a fifty percent wage 


increase for his trouble, pocketing $1.70 as “a high-priced man." 
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Frederick Taylor wrote up his conclusions inThe Principles of Scientific 
Management, published in 1911. At the fore of his theory was a simple 
observation: if workers could become more productive, the company would 
need fewer of them. To make the company more productive the worker 
needed to speed up, which coincided with a second principle: wages without 


incentives to go faster encourage workers to go slower. 


The fact was Taylorism worked. Sometimes too well. To the chagrin of one 
steel mill, the changes Taylor suggested allowed the company to slash their 
payroll from 600 employees to a mere 140. Unfortunately, the owners of the 
mill were also the landlords in the town. Property values and rental income 
plummeted as families moved away to find work. With little applause, 


Taylor was let go as well. 


Tim and I both planted 3800 lodgepole pine saplings that day in May, the 
highest tally in camp. Six-inch trees were scattered over nearly five hectares 
of clear-cut, topping some 30 trenches carved into the forest floor. We’d 
barely stopped for a sandwich at lunch, and only briefly let up during the late 


afternoon doldrums. 


I was shattered by the end of the day, and after a plate of food I didn’t bother 
to taste at supper, I limped to my tent, collapsing through the door before 
cinching myself tightly in my sleeping bag for the night. My boots were 
strewn in the vestibule, and my sweat-stained clothes were in a heap beside 
me—despite the banner day, I couldn't keep my mind off my aching muscles 


and sore joints. 
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I don’t remember how many trees Tim and I planted the next day, or the 
next one after that. I know that one month later my career planting trees 
ended, my body giving out from the strain of the work, my fingers too 
swollen and painful to grab a sapling. The injury, commonly diagnosed as 
tendonitis, has re-surfaced ever since: when peeling potatoes, when typing at 
the computer. I haven’t decided yet if the pain reminds me of the money, or 


my lost youth. 


Soon after The Principles of Scientific Management was published, 
Frederick Taylor found himself under fire from the public. His critics cited 
the story of Henry Noll, to whom Taylor had given the pseudonym of 
Schmidt, a Dutch immigrant, in his book. One letter sent to the American 
Journal was bold enough to ask, "What has happened to Schmidt?" Others 
claimed that a worker as exploited as Schmidt certainly could not have lived 
long. Speculation over Schmidt’s whereabouts circulated, mostly concluding 
that he'd died of sheer exhaustion. Labour groups blamed Taylorism for the 
loss of a comrade—Schmidt became a martyr for worker's rights. Strikes 
broke out against his efficiency system and within the year Frederick Taylor 
was seated in front of a government labour committee, the ethics of his 


principles called into question. 


But the hard-nosed spokesperson for the efficiency movement didn't wince 
in the face of criticism. When it came time to give his opening remarks, 
Taylor talked for no less than a day-and-a-half, breaking only to eat, sleep 


and for coffee breaks. He preached his religion with the conviction that had 
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gotten him to the top of his field, and with the stamina he expected of his 
employees. The speech amassed one hundred pages of typescript. When it 
was returned to him in print form to sign as verification, under oath, he took 
to correcting the speech as if they were proofs for another book. Frederick 


Taylor wanted to make it better, more concise, more efficient. 


Fredrick Taylor died just a few years after the public inquiry, at the age of 
fifty-nine. Admirably, he’d devoted the final years of his life to finding the 
best cure for his ailing wife, whose illness doctor’s couldn’t seem to 
diagnose. As she suffered within their Pennsylvanian mansion, Taylor’s 
singular vision was turned to her—he was compelled to find a solution to her 
problem. He would die trying. Miraculously, after her husband's death, 
Louise Taylor’s health improved. It seems what she had needed all along 


was a break—from her husband. 
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The Naïad by Thorne Smith 


Blending the fragrance of moist herbage with the scent of cocktails, Rex 
Pebble bore his sixty years along an uneven brick wall that led to a walled 
garden at the back of the house. And the moment he entered this quiet place 
the summer twilight claimed him. It was a spacious garden with fine turf 
pierced by the trunks of trees, and it sloped gently to the brow of a hill which 
lay without the walls, thus giving the spot a fair, broad view of the valley 


below and the villages nestling in it. 


A long green pool, now glowing in the sunset, dreamed tranquilly within the 
garden and all day long reflected the changing moods of the sky. In the 
middle of the pool the statue of a naiad stood lightly poised on the surface of 
the water. A border of flagstones circled the pool, converging at the steps of 
a little white pavilion which stood partly hidden among the trees. This small 
but luxuriously appointed structure had been built essentially for privacy, 
which was just as well, for it had been the scene of full many a revel in those 


days when sixty years were an inconceivable distance off to Rex Pebble. 


He gazed at the pavilion now, then certain memories forced him politely to 
avert his eyes. They rested on the statue of the naiad, and Mr. Pebble seated 
himself on a bench beside the pool the better to contemplate this wild nude 


figure. 


For many years Rex Pebble had been contemplating this naiad, and for many 
years the naiad had been contemplating him with the same provocative smile 
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on her half-parted lips. He had given her the name of Baggage because he 
was fully convinced she was both saucy and promiscuous. And he liked her 


the better for it, although in his heart he chided her gently for her folly. 


Baggage was a lush figure of a wench, the creation of vanished hands that 
either had known women too well or else had been deprived of them 
entirely. Certainly the stone had been caressed with desire and fashioned 
with a hungry ruthlessness that had left it a brazen challenge to the eyes of 
man. Yet there was something refreshingly honest and direct in Baggage's 
lack of modesty. Her seeming depravity sprang not so much from weakness 
or viciousness as from an ordered philosophy of existence — a desire to share 
with others the good things of life of which she herself was one of the best. 
If endowed with life Baggage would never be one of those women who 
tearfully proclaim, "I didn't mean to do it." Not Baggage. She would say 
instead, "Sure I did it, and if you don't watch out I'll go and do it again." 
Also, one would always know where to find Baggage. One would only have 
to look for the nearest man, and if there were two men, no doubt the other 


one would be waiting for her as patiently as possible. 


These unedifying reflections upon the probable character of Baggage passed 
through Mr. Pebble's mind as his eyes dwelt on the lithe lovely lines of the 


full-blown figure. 


He had found Baggage in a storage warehouse. She had been sold in default 
of payment for her keep. Yet even the dusty mantle gathered from her long 


incarceration had failed to rob her body of its wild pagan grace. Mr. Pebble 
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had an eye that automatically discounted the outer draperies of women in 


favor of what lay beneath. He had bought her on the spot. 


“Wouldn't you like a sheet about her?" the man had asked when Baggage 


had been deposited in the back of the open motor. 


"T might." Mr. Pebble had told the man. "In fact, I'm sure I would, but I 
doubt if the lady would like it." 


Leaving the man a little shocked, Mr. Pebble had driven off with Baggage. 
Later he had presented her to his mistress. Since then she had become a part 


of the establishment, like Nockashima and the bloodhound. Mr. Henry. 


With a slight start Mr. Pebble raised his snow white head, then shrugged his 
shoulders as if remonstrating with himself. Had those cocktails made him 
drowsy, and had his thoughts gone straying into the realms of pure fancy? 
Surely he had imagined he had seen the tawny, voluptuous form of Baggage 
step down from her little pedestal and come gliding towards him across the 
path of the slanting sun now flickering on the still waters of the pool. Surely 
he had imagined this, and yet- Mr. Pebble half rose from the bench and 


looked at the spot where the statue had been but where it was no more. 


"My God!" he muttered. "Did the poor girl fall in? This is indeed a night of 


catastrophe." 
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"Sit down, old man," said a low voice beside him. "I didn't fall in the pool. I 


have come to pay you a long deferred visit." 


Mr. Pebble resumed his seat. Quite calmly he accepted the situation. 
"Hello. Baggage," he said. "I'm afraid you've come too late. I'm an old man 


now, as you have just reminded me." 


He glanced at the beautiful figure beside him, then savored as if on the tip of 
his tongue the full bitterness of his years. There was something so 
imperatively urgent in the sleek young body of the girl sitting so close to 
him on the bench, Mr. Pebble felt that a just God should do a little 
something about it. Either the cocktails or the animal magnetism of his 
companion was making him a bit dizzy. His old, tired heart was thumping 
dangerously against his vest. That was it the doctor had told him about that 
heart-no excitement? That was it, no excitement. How absurd. If the doctor 
himself were here he would be fit to be tied. In fact, he would have to be tied 


if only for the sake of propriety. 
The low voice was speaking again. "You were too busy when you were 
young to pay any attention to me," said Baggage. '"What were you always 


doing in that little pavilion down there?" 


"You know all the answers." Mr. Pebble told her. "Hadn't you better let me 


get you some clothes?" 
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"And you know me better than that," said the girl, with a mocking laugh. "I 


never wore a stitch of clothes in my life. Why should I begin now?" 


"Well, times are not what they were, my child," Mr. Pebble answered feebly. 
"Women wear clothes nowadays -not much of them, I'll admit, but still they 


wear a few." 


"I wish you were young again," said the girl, fixing Mr. Pebble with a pair of 


wickedly disturbing eyes. 


"Oh, how I do," muttered Mr. Pebble. "Don't look at me like that. It won't do 
you a bit of good, and it's upsetting me terribly. After all, I did you a good 


turn once. What's the idea now? Why are you trying to torment me?" 


"I'm jealous,” replied Baggage, "jealous of the youth you've lost. I want you 


back again." 


"Listen, Baggage," Rex Pebble said earnestly. "Nobody wants to get back 
more passionately than I do, but you can see for yourself, my child, it just 
can't be done. There's no going back for me. I'm an old man now, with a 


heart too weak to hold its memories." 


"Your memories would overtax the strongest heart," she told him; then 


asked curiously, “Has all desire vanished from your body?" 
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"Yes, my dear," responded Mr. Pebble a little sadly, "but not from my brain. 
That's what makes it so difficult to look upon you as you deserve-to estimate 


you dispassionately for what you are." 


"And what am I?" asked the girl. 


"A saucy, impertinent young wanton with a single track mind," he told her; 
then added reflectively, “Not that the track doesn't run through diverting 


pastures." 


"You've said it, old man," replied Baggage commonly. “I need a spot of 


diversion." 


"I'm afraid you won't find any here," said Rex Pebble, "unless you'd like to 


have me try to improve your morals." 


"How can one improve what never existed?" Baggage wanted to know. "I 
never had any morals. That's why I've always remained an essentially honest 


girl." 


"Perhaps you're right at that," observed Mr. Pebble. "Human beings are 
cluttered up with morals altogether too early in life. A wise providence 
should wait until our bodies are too old and weak to resent them — to get our 


backs up, so to speak," 
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"How do you mean, get our backs up?" Baggage asked in a puzzled voice. 
She paused, then smiled delightedly. "Ah," she said, "I think I see. What an 
odd way to put it." 


"You don't see at all," declared Mr. Pebble, "but you're quite right about 


having no morals. You remind me of my mistress." 


"What!" exclaimed the girl. "That old ..." 


"If you please," Mr. Pebble hastily interrupted. 


"Oh, all right," said Baggage impatiently. "I'd remind you of all women if 
you only really knew them. At heart we're not nearly so refined as you men 


try to make us, and we know a lot of words. too." 


“Don't I know!" replied Mr' Pebble. "Not only do you know a lot of words, 
but you also love to use them. My life has not been overburdened by too 


many refined women." 


"Then you should know a lot of bad words I've missed," the girl said 


hopefully. "Tell me some." 


Mr. Pebble looked really affronted. 


"You'd better talk with my mistress," he replied a little coldly, "or better still, 


with my wife." 
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"I won't have any dealings with either of those hags," Baggage retorted. 


"They had all the youth of you. What have I got? Nothing but an old horrid." 


"Why don't you join the army?" Mr. Pebble ungallantly suggested. "You 
should be able to get plenty of action there." 


"I've had my heart set on you for years," said Baggage. "I hate to let you 


escape me." 

She cuddled up closer to him on the bench and put a cool arm round his 
neck. "Heaven protect me," muttered Mr. Pebble. "If that woman of mine 
called Spray finds us together like this there'll be no escaping her." 

"I hope she does," said Baggage. "I'd love to annoy her." 

"I feared as much," said Mr. Pebble. “She is annoyed enough already." 

"Are you?" asked the girl, burrowing her small nose into his neck just 
behind his ear. "You smell awfully clean. Why don't you take your clothes 


off?" 


With a startled ejaculation Mr. Pebble broke the girl's strangle hold and slid 


along the bench to momentary safety. 
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"You can think of the damnedest things," he complained. "Let me point out 
this to you: I am a clean old man, and you are a vile young woman. We have 


nothing at all in common." 


"I want to bite your ear," said the girl. "That is always a good way to start." 


“Keep your teeth to yourself," Mr. Pebble retorted. “What are you thinking 


of starting, anyway?" 


"Something in the nature of a seduction," sa.id Baggage. “That is, if you'll 


stop flitting about like some nervous old bird." 


"T am a nervous old bird," replied Rex Pebble. "A very nervous old bird, 
indeed. Why can't you talk and be reasonable instead of mauling me about? 


You have even less consideration for a body than a professional wrestler." 


"Then consider my body for a moment," said Baggage. “What am I going to 


do with it?" 


"Why don't you take it back to your pedestal, where it belongs?” asked Mr. 
Pebble. 


"My body belongs with yours." replied the girl. 


"Then it virtually belongs in the grave," said Mr. Pebble. "I'm going to fall 
down dead if this keeps up." 
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"Let's fall down together," Baggage suggested. 


“BBy God!" cried Rex Pebble. "If I were twenty years younger. or even ten 
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"Yes?" broke in the girl. "Go on. What would you do?" 


"None of your damn business," said Mr. Pebble. "I'd teach you a lesson." 


"How do you know you could?" Baggage challenged. 


"By all that's holy." exclaimed Rex Pebble, now thoroughly aroused, "I will 


teach you a lesson if it's my last act in life." 


He rose quickly from the bench, and ripping off his coat and vest in one 


ruthless movement tossed them to the flags. 


"Hurry!" cried the undismayed Baggage encouragingly. "Stick out your legs 


and I'll drag your pants off" 


The hard-boiled ardor of the girl was too much for Rex Pebble. With a 


sudden revulsion of feeling he sank back on the bench. 


"What a suggestion!" he muttered. "What a picture! Me with my legs stuck 


out and you dragging off my trousers. What do you think this is, a game?" 
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"Sure," replied Baggage. "You can keep your shoes on. I don't mind." 


"I'd look crisp with my shoes on," observed Mr. Pebble. "Not to mention my 


socks and supporters." 


"Who's going to worry about your feet?" demanded Baggage. "Snap off 


those pants." 


“Snap them off?" repeated Mr. Pebble. "Oh, my word. Everything is all off. 


I am definitely beyond seduction." 


"You're no such thing,” cried the girl, flinging herself upon him and 


dragging out his shirt tails. 


Once more the famous Pebble courage asserted itself. No woman was going 
to drag out his shirt tails. That was going too far. He rose from the bench and 
seized the girl by the shoulders. Mistaking his intentions she abandoned his 
shirt tails to the light summer breeze, and threw her arms round his neck. For 
a moment they struggled perilously on the edge of the pool, then Baggage 
with a low laugh wriggled from his grasp and sprang lightly away. 


"Pist!" she uttered in a piercing whisper. "Look behind you!" 


The water of the pool parted smoothly as the even smoother body split its 
surface. Like a flash of silver Baggage streaked through the green depths, 
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then dwindled and disappeared. Where had she gone? Rex Pebble wondered. 
Had the whole episode been a figment of his disordered imagination? Or had 
Nockashima mixed some curious Oriental dream-stuff in the cocktails? 


From cocktails to shirt tails was not a wide leap in thought. 


Mr. Pebble took the leap. His shirt tails were out. They were playing havoc 
with the Pebble poise. That was not a question of imagination. It was grim 
reality. And equally real was the fact that Baggage, in the flesh, had dragged 


those same shirt tails from their tender concealment. An impulsive wench. 


Mr. Pebble realized with a pang of regret that he could not stand there 
forever gazing into the pool for a last glimpse of that swift silver body. 
Baggage had withdrawn from life as remarkably as she had appeared. He 
hated to turn about and face his mistress. Nevertheless, it would have to be 
done, or she would do it herself by force. He sighed, and without any 
unnecessary ostentation, collected his shirt tails and tucked them out of 


sight. It was not a neat job, but at least he felt less like a flag. 


Then slowly he turned his back on the pool and faced about to meet Spray 
Summers who, in spite of her feet, was bearing down upon him like a ship 
under full sail. Mr. Pebble noted with relief that the good lady appeared to 


be far more astonished than angry. 


"A pretty way to be carrying on at your time of life,” she announced. a trifle 


winded from the unaccustomed speed of her progress. "Tell me without even 
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attempting to lie, you senile atrocity, just who was that naked trollop you 


were trying to assault before you chucked her into the pool." 
"You've got your facts in reverse," said Mr. Pebble. "In the first place, the 
trollop was trying to assault me, and in the second place, she chucked herself 


in the pool the moment she saw you." 


"Then why doesn't she come up," demanded Spray, "so I could give her a 


piece of my mind? Perhaps she's drowning. I hope so." 


"It was Baggage," said Mr. Pebble. "But she's gone now. Look, Spray. The 


pedestal is vacant!" 
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Adrian by Sarah Gackle 


Every Monday through Friday, Adrian sat at a computer in Seattle and made 
his daily quota of phone calls for Highland Marketing. All day, the friendly, 
chipper voices of his coworkers maintained a rolling boil in the company’s 
strip mall office space. Adrian dreaded every call. As soon as he introduced 
himself, he felt the annoyance come from the other end of the phone like a 
slap in the face. The calls kept grinding away at his self-respect, while he 
read scripted questions and clicked the radio button next to the appropriate 


answer on his screen. 


One evening, after a failed five-minute effort to unwind watching television, 
he began to reflect on his current state and his general sense of being 
displaced. He looked around his apartment, at the bare, white walls, the 
television and Ikea chairs. There was nothing that was personal or felt 


meaningful to him. “I’m going to move,” he said out loud. 


Adrian felt a grin creep involuntarily over his jaw and then spread up the 
side of his face, into his cheeks, all the way to his scalp. He grew suddenly 
warm and shivered with invigoration. The simple but authoritative decision 
thrilled him; he felt more powerful and right than he could remember. He 
looked at the blank television screen and was compelled to immediately turn 
it toward the wall. Then he decided never to look at a screen of any sort 
again. This was even more invigorating. He glanced at the clock above the 
sofa. It was still early enough for him to make it to the bank before it closed, 
so he drove as quickly as he could to his local branch. He emptied his bank 
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accounts to have cash on hand and went back to his apartment to get a 
change of clothes, a backpack, and a pair of comfortable shoes. Two days 
later, someone finally called from the office to check on him and heard the 
following message: “Hi, this is Adrian. You won’t be hearing from me 


again, so just hang up. Bye.” 


He was already as far west as he could get on foot, so he started walking 
east. His figure on the road was unimposing; he was tallish but lean, with 
brown straight hair that was growing disorderly around his ears. He found 
traveling difficult at the beginning, in the denser populated areas. When he 
finally reached a small highway in western Washington, he stopped, 
breathed as deeply as he could, and thought that might have been the first 
deep breath of his life. 


A month later, Adrian was in the middle of the Northern Plains. He had 
enjoyed crossing the mountains, but he found the flatlands were mind- 
bending. In the expansiveness, he felt like he was walking on the world 
rather than in or through it. Every dozen miles or so, he stopped and turned 
slowly in disbelief at the solid band of horizon sitting on the earth like the lid 
of a mason jar. He strained his eyes across the plains to find a definite end. 
He was unsure whether his vision gave out or the Earth curved out of sight. 
It gave him a quick, uneasy feeling; he thought of the thousands of times he 
had watched the inside of a cup as he drank, and now he felt an unexpected 
sympathy to that tumbling over the lip of a mug, tilting forward with 
pastures, crops, fences and sloughs, about to spill out into God’s hand to be 


crushed and made over. 
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Today the sun was hot on his dark hair, but the air was cool and the breeze 
didn’t let up. For miles he had been walking a long ribbon of two-lane 
highway. The grasshoppers sensed his approach and jumped beside him as 
elegantly as any dolphins swimming beside a ship at sea. He saw a green 
sign pointing south toward of one of the hundreds of small towns scattered 


across the plains. 


The sign read: “Adrian. He planted one foot and pivoted on the Earth.” 


The road leading to Adrian ran through a low, shallow valley that spread 
between two ridges. The ridges rose slightly on both sides, like the reclining 
spines of two ancient animals, long dead. The curve of their sides drained 
rainfall into the low land, creating a river that wandered at will in a 
meandering string alongside the road. The water ate up the landscape, 


making it useless for cropland. 


Adrian soon saw what the geographical irregularity had done to the town—it 
was completely abandoned. Most of the homes and both churches were 
falling apart. The well-kept eyesore of one large grain elevator meant that at 
least a few people still came through from time to time, likely farmers on 
homesteads a few miles in either direction. But it was too early for harvest, 


so it would be easy to avoid them, which was what Adrian was hoping for. 


A block east of the Lutheran church there was a small school on the corner. 


It had obviously functioned as a one-room schoolhouse, but it seemed that 
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was only due to low population, because the building wasn’t terribly old and 
in better condition than its neighbors. Its layout was similar to many small 
churches in the area. There was an entry room with cubbies along the floor 
and wall-mounted coat racks, and a small bathroom in the right-hand corner. 
In the center of the entry was the classroom door, opening to the back of the 
room. Adrian imagined the desks lined up perfectly and the teacher at center 
stage in front of the large chalkboard that was still there. There were two 
doors on either side of the chalkboard: the left led directly outside and the 
right opened to a short hallway and then to a small separate room—perhaps 
it had been an office for the teacher. Adrian decided to sleep in this small 


room, in this small school, in his small town. 


In the morning, he began looking through the remnants in the building. Most 
of the furniture must have been sold; the classroom only had two broken 
desks in a corner, four folding chairs and a footstool. In the office, he found 
a few boxes next to a small bookshelf. Inside were six spiral notebooks, 
some pencils, paperclips, chalk and other miscellaneous items. He went 
through everything meticulously to determine its worth on the road, and then 


left to bathe in the river outside town. 
That afternoon he began looking through the spiral notebooks. Each had a 


name printed on the outside cover. Inside, Adrian saw portions of 


assignments—pages of penmanship, multiplication, long division. 
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Suddenly, his mind was bending again. He felt as if he was sitting at 
Highland Marketing looking at an infinite column of telephone numbers on 


his computer screen. 


“No no no no no no no...no no no no no no no.” 


He dropped the spiral on the floor in front of him and slid it across the room. 
He hadn’t spoken to anyone in months and now rushing into his head were 
scripted questions about product use and frequency. He began yelling, 
furious at the invasion going on inside him. He picked up the box with the 
few spirals inside and threw it across the room, then pushed over the 


bookshelf and stomped on the backside of it. 


“God damn you! God damn that shit! I walked fucking thousands of miles 
away from it and it’s right there! The fucking script! What else is all this: 
four times six is twenty-four—a fucking script. They teach it to you from 
day one in these rooms.” He looked around quickly and found the crumbles 


of chalk that had fallen out of the box when he threw it. 


“Here’s a new script...” he said as he grabbed a piece and walked down the 
hall, into the classroom. He faced his imagined audience of students. “Here’s 


what you need to know.” 


He turned to the board, wrote “LEAVE” and turned back around. “The 
world wants to get in your head and run your life. It has a script for 


everything, so you can’t think for yourself or be your own person. And it 
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won't ever let you alone, it won’t give you a second to just be at peace. Even 
if you try to think outside the script and make sense of the world, it would 
blow itself to shit just to spite you. That’s sick. The only place at peace is 
away from it, and you’ve got to start moving now, and I don’t know where 
to, because I thought I went far enough but got outrun five minutes ago. Just 


get moving.” 


Weeks later, a farmer driving through town slowed down as he passed the 
old school. A few remnants were still standing beside the mess of boards, 
heap of insulation and tangle of pulled wires. Along the fence, behind the 
ruins, he saw a jumble of old tools and the blackboard propped up almost 
like a huge headstone. There had been two gentle rains in the past week, so 
the farmer could not read the word “LEAVE” or what Adrian had written 


just before he walked away: “Adrian is gone.” 
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An Unsympathetic Love Story by H.G. Wells 


Of course the cultivated reader has heard of Aubrey Vair. He has published 
on three several occasions volumes of delicate verses,—some, indeed, 
border on indelicacy,—and his column “Of Things Literary” in the “Climax” 
is well known. His Byronic visage and an interview have appeared in the 
“Perfect Lady.” It was Aubrey Vair, I believe, who demonstrated that the 
humour of Dickens was worse than his sentiment, and who detected “a 
subtle bourgeois flavour” in Shakespeare. However, it is not generally 
known that Aubrey Vair has had erotic experiences as well as erotic 
inspirations. He adopted Goethe some little time since as his literary 
prototype, and that may have had something to do with his temporary lapse 


from sexual integrity. 


For it is one of the commonest things that undermine literary men, giving us 
landslips and picturesque effects along the otherwise even cliff of their 
respectable life, ranking next to avarice, and certainly above drink, this 
instability called 4sogenius, or, more fully, the consciousness of genius, such 
as Aubrey Vair possessed. Since Shelley set the fashion, your man of gifts 
has been assured that his duty to himself and his duty to his wife are 
incompatible, and his renunciation of the Philistine has been marked by such 
infidelity as his means and courage warranted. Most virtue is lack of 
imagination. At any rate, a minor genius without his affections twisted into 
an inextricable muddle, and who did not occasionally shed sonnets over his 


troubles, I have never met. 
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Even Aubrey Vair did this, weeping the sonnets overnight into his blotting- 
book, and pretending to write literary causerie when his wife came down in 
her bath slippers to see what kept him up. She did not understand him, of 
course. He did this even before the other woman appeared, so ingrained is 
conjugal treachery in the talented mind. Indeed, he wrote more sonnets 
before the other woman came than after that event, because thereafter he 
spent much of his leisure in cutting down the old productions, retrimming 
them, and generally altering this ready-made clothing of his passion to suit 


her particular height and complexion. 


Aubrey Vair lived in a little red villa with a lawn at the back and a view of 
the Downs behind Reigate. He lived upon discreet investment eked out by 
literary work. His wife was handsome, sweet, and gentle, and—such is the 
tender humility :: of good married women—she found her life’s happiness 
in seeing that little Aubrey Vair had well-cooked variety for dinner, and that 
their house was the neatest and brightest of all the houses they entered. 
Aubrey Vair enjoyed the dinners, and was proud of the house, yet 
nevertheless he mourned because his genius dwindled. Moreover, he grew 


plump, and corpulence threatened him. 


We learn in suffering what we teach in song, and Aubrey Vair knew 
certainly that his soul could give no creditable crops unless his affections 
were harrowed. And how to harrow them was the trouble, for Reigate is a 


moral neighbourhood. 
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So Aubrey Vair’s romantic longings blew loose for a time, much as a 
seedling creeper might, planted in the midst of a flower-bed. But at last, in 
the fulness of time, the other woman came to the embrace of Aubrey Vair’s 
yearning heart-tendrils, and his romantic episode proceeded as is here 


faithfully written down. 


The other woman was really a girl, and Aubrey Vair met her first at a tennis 
party at Redhill. Aubrey Vair did not play tennis after the accident to Miss 
Morton’s eye, and because latterly it made him pant and get warmer and 
moister than even a poet should be; and this young lady had only recently 
arrived in England, and could not play. So they gravitated into the two 
vacant basket chairs beside Mrs. Bayne’s deaf aunt, in front of the 


hollyhocks, and were presently talking at their ease together. 


The other woman’s name was unpropitious,—Miss Smith,—but you would 
never have suspected it from her face and costume. Her parentage was 
promising, she was an orphan, her mother was a Hindoo, and her father an 
Indian civil servant; and Aubrey Vair—himself a happy mixture of Kelt and 
Teuton, as, indeed, all literary men have to be nowadays—naturally believed 
in the literary consequences of a mixture of races. She was dressed in white. 
She had finely moulded, pale features, great depth of expression, and a cloud 
of delicately frisé black hair over her dark eyes, and she looked at Aubrey 
Vair with a look half curious and half shy, that contrasted admirably with the 


stereotyped frankness of your common Reigate girl. 
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“This is a splendid lawn—the best in Redhill,” said Aubrey Vair, in the 
course of the conversation; “and I like it all the better because the daisies are 
spared.” He indicated the daisies with a graceful sweep of his rather elegant 


hand. 


“They are sweet little flowers,” said the lady in white, “and I have always 
associated them with England, chiefly, perhaps, through a picture I saw 
‘over there’ when I was very little, of children making daisy chains. I 
promised myself :::that pleasure when I came home. But, alas! I feel now 


rather too large for such delights.” 
“I do not see why we should not be able to enjoy these simple pleasures as 
we grow older—why our growth should have in it so much forgetting. For 


my own part—” 


“Has your wife got Jane’s recipe for stuffing trout?” asked Mrs. Bayne’s 


deaf aunt, abruptly. 


“I really don’t know,” said Aubrey Vair. 


“That’s all right,” said Mrs. Bayne’s deaf aunt. “It ought to please even 
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you. 


“Anything will please me,” said Aubrey Vair; “I care very little—” 
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“Oh, it’s a lovely dish,” said Mrs. Bayne’s deaf aunt, and relapsed into 


contemplation. 


“I was saying,” said Aubrey Vair, “that I think I still find my keenest 
pleasures in childish pastimes. I have a little nephew that I see a great deal 
of, and when we fly kites together, I am sure it would be hard to tell which 
of us is the happier. By-the-by, you should get at your daisy chains in that 


way. Beguile some little girl.” 


“But I did. I took that Morton mite for a walk in the meadows, and timidly 
broached the subject. And she reproached me for suggesting ‘frivolous 


pursuits.’ It was a horrible disappointment.” 


“The governess here,” said Aubrey Vair, “is robbing that child of its youth in 
a terrible way. ::: What will a life be that has no childhood at the beginning? 


“Some human beings are never young,” he continued, “and they never grow 
up. They lead absolutely colourless lives. They are—they are etiolated. They 
never love, and never feel the loss of it. They are—for the moment I can 
think of no better image—they are human flowerpots, in which no soul has 
been planted. But a human soul properly growing must begin in a fresh 


childishness.” 


“Yes,” said the dark lady, thoughtfully, “a careless childhood, running wild 
almost. That should be the beginning.” 
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“Then we pass through the wonder and diffidence of youth.” 


“To strength and action,” said the dark lady. Her dreamy eyes were fixed on 
the Downs, and her fingers tightened on her knees as she spoke. “Ah, it is a 


grand thing to live—as a man does—self-reliant and free.” 


“And so at last,” said Aubrey Vair, “come to the culmination and crown of 
life.” He paused and glanced hastily at her. Then he dropped his voice 


almost to a whisper—‘And the culmination of life is love.” 

Their eyes met for a moment, but she looked away at once. Aubrey Vair felt 
a peculiar thrill and a catching in his breath, but his emotions were too 
complex for analysis. He had a certain sense of surprise, also, at the way his 


conversation had developed. 


Mrs. Bayne’s deaf aunt suddenly dug him in the chest with her ear-trumpet, 


and some one at tennis bawled, “Love all!” 


“Did I tell you Jane’s girls have had scarlet fever?” asked Mrs. Bayne’s deaf 


aunt. 


“No,” said Aubrey Vair. 


“Yes; and they are peeling now,” said Mrs. Bayne’s deaf aunt, shutting her 


lips tightly, and nodding in a slow, significant manner at both of them. 
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There was a pause. All three seemed lost in thought, too deep for words. 


“Love,” began Aubrey Vair, presently, in a severely philosophical tone, 
leaning back in his chair, holding his hands like a praying saint’s in front of 
him, and staring at the toe of his shoe, —“love is, I believe, the one true and 
real thing in life. It rises above reason, interest, or explanation. Yet I never 
read of an age when it was so much forgotten as it is now. Never was love 
expected to run so much in appointed channels, never was it so despised, 
checked, ordered, and obstructed. Policemen say, ‘This way, Eros!’ As a 
result, we relieve our emotional possibilities in the hunt for gold and 
notoriety. And after all, with the best fortune in these, we only hold up the 
gilded images of our success, and are weary slaves, with unsatisfied hearts, 


in the pageant of life.” 


Aubrey Vair sighed, and there was a pause. The girl looked at him out of the 
mysterious darkness of her eyes. She had read many books, but Aubrey Vair 
was her first literary man, and she took this kind of thing for genius—as girls 


have done before. 


“We are,” continued Aubrey Vair, conscious of a favourable impression,— 
“we are like fireworks, mere dead, inert things until the appointed spark 
comes; and then—f it is not damp—the dormant soul blazes forth in all its 
warmth and beauty. That is living. I sometimes think, do you know, that we 
should be happier if we could die soon after that golden time, like the 


Ephemerides. There is a decay sets in.” 
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“Eigh?” said Mrs. Bayne’s deaf aunt, startlingly. “I didn’t hear you.” 


“I was on the point of remarking,” shouted Aubrey Vair, wheeling the array 
of his thoughts, —“I was on the point of remarking that few people in 


Redhill could match Mrs. Morton’s fine broad green.” 


“Others have noticed it,” Mrs. Bayne’s deaf aunt shouted back. “It is since 


she has had in her new false teeth.” 


This interruption dislocated the conversation a little. However— 


“I must thank you, Mr. Vair,” said the dark girl, when they parted that 


afternoon, “for having given me very much to think about.” 


And from her manner, Aubrey Vair perceived clearly he had not wasted his 


time. 


It would require a subtler pen than mine to tell how from that day a passion 
for Miss Smith grew like Jonah’s gourd in the heart of Aubrey Vair. He 
became pensive, and in the prolonged absence of Miss Smith, irritable. Mrs. 
Aubrey Vair felt the change in him, and put it down to a vitriolic Saturday 
Reviewer. Indisputably the “Saturday” does at times go a little far. He re- 
read “Elective Affinities,” and lent it to Miss Smith. Incredible as it may 
appear to members of the Areopagus Club, where we know Aubrey Vair, he 
did also beyond all question inspire a sort of passion in that sombre-eyed, 


rather clever, and really very beautiful girl. 
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He talked to her a lot about love and destiny, and all that bric-à-brac of the 
minor poet. And they talked together about his genius. He elaborately, 
though discreetly, sought her society, and presented and read to her the 
milder of his unpublished sonnets. We consider his Byronic features pasty, 
but the feminine mind has its own laws. I suppose, also, where a girl is not a 
fool, a literary man has an enormous advantage over any one but a preacher, 


in the show he can make of his heart’s wares. 


At last a day in that summer came when he met her alone, possibly by 
chance, in a quiet lane towards Horley. There were ample hedges on either 


side, rich with honeysuckle, vetch, and mullein. 


They conversed intimately of his poetic ambitions, and then he read her 
those verses of his subsequently published in “Hobson’s Magazine:” 
“Tenderly ever, since I have met thee.” He had written these the day before; 
and though I think the sentiment is uncommonly trite, there is a redeeming 


note of sincerity about the lines not conspicuous in all Aubrey Vair’s poetry. 


He read rather well, and a swell of genuine emotion crept into his voice as 
he read, with one white hand thrown out to point the rhythm of the lines. 


“Ever, my sweet, for thee,” he concluded, looking up into her face. 
Before he looked up, he had been thinking chiefly of his poem and its effect. 


Straightway he forgot it. Her arms hung limply before her, and her hands 


were clasped together. Her eyes were very tender. 
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“Your verses go to the heart,” she said softly. 


Her mobile features were capable of wonderful shades of expression. He 
suddenly forgot his wife and his position as a minor poet as he looked at her. 
It is possible that his classical features may themselves have undergone a 
certain transfiguration. For one brief moment—and it was always to linger in 
his memory—destiny lifted him out of his vain little self to a nobler level of 
simplicity. The copy of “Tenderly ever” fluttered from his hand. 


Considerations vanished. Only one thing seemed of importance. 


“I love you,” he said abruptly. 


An expression of fear came into her eyes. The grip of her hands upon one 


another tightened convulsively. She became very pale. 


Then she moved her lips as if to speak, bringing her face slightly nearer to 
his. There was nothing in the world at that moment for either of them but 
one another. They were both trembling exceedingly. In a whisper she said, 


“You love me?” 


Aubrey Vair stood quivering and speechless, looking into her eyes. He had 
never seen such a light as he saw there before. He was in a wild tumult of 
emotion. He was dreadfully scared at what he had done. He could not say 


another word. He nodded. 
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“And this has come to me?” she said presently, in the same awe-stricken 


whisper, and then, “Oh, my love, my love!” 


And thereupon Aubrey Vair had her clasped to himself, her cheek upon his 


shoulder and his lips to hers. 


Thus it was that Aubrey Vair came by the cardinal memory of his life. To 


this day it recurs in his works. 


A little boy clambering in the hedge some way down the lane saw this group 
with surprise, and then with scorn and contempt. Recking nothing of his 
destiny, he turned away, feeling that he at least could never come to the 
unspeakable unmanliness of hugging girls. Unhappily for Reigate scandal, 


his shame for his sex was altogether too deep for words. 


An hour after, Aubrey Vair returned home in a hushed mood. There were 
muffins after his own heart for his tea—Mrs. Aubrey Vair had had hers. And 
there were chrysanthemums, chiefly white ones,—flowers he loved,—set out 
in the china bowl he was wont to praise. And his wife came behind him to 


kiss him as he sat eating. 


“De lill Jummuns,” she remarked, kissing him under the ear. 


Then it came into the mind of Aubrey Vair with startling clearness, while his 
ear was being kissed, and with his mouth full of muffin, that life is a 


singularly complex thing. 
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The summer passed at last into the harvest-time, and the leaves began 
falling. It was evening, the warm sunset light still touched the Downs, but up 
the valley a blue haze was creeping. One or two lamps in Reigate were 


already alight. 


About half-way up the slanting road that scales the Downs, there is a 
wooden seat where one may obtain a fine view of the red villas scattered 
below, and of the succession of blue hills beyond. Here the girl with the 


shadowy face was sitting. 


She had a book on her knees, but it lay neglected. She was leaning forward, 
her chin resting upon her hand. She was looking across the valley into the 


darkening sky, with troubled eyes. 


Aubrey Vair appeared through the hazel-bushes, and sat down beside her. 
He held half a dozen dead leaves in his hand. 


She did not alter her attitude. “Well?” she said. 


“Ts it to be flight?” he asked. 


Aubrey Vair was rather pale. He had been having bad nights latterly, with 
dreams of the Continental Express Mrs. Aubrey Vair possibly even in 
pursuit,—he always fancied her making the tragedy ridiculous by tearfully 


bringing additional pairs of socks, and any such trifles he had forgotten, with 
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her,—all Reigate and Redhill in commotion. He had never eloped before, 
and he had visions of difficulties with hotel proprietors. Mrs. Aubrey Vair 
might telegraph ahead. Even he had had a prophetic vision of a headline in a 
halfpenny evening newspaper: “Young Lady abducts a Minor Poet.” So 
there was a quaver in his voice as he asked, “Ts it to be flight?” 

“As you will,” she answered, still not looking at him. 

“I want you to consider particularly how this will affect you. A man,” said 
Aubrey Vair, slowly, and staring hard at the leaves in his hand, “even gains a 
certain éclat in these affairs. But to a woman it is ruin—social, moral.” 

“This is not love,” said the girl in white. 

“Ah, my dearest! Think of yourself.” 

“Stupid!” she said, under her breath. 

“You spoke?” 


“Nothing.” 


“But cannot we go on, meeting one another, loving one another, without any 


great scandal or misery? Could we not—” 


“That,” interrupted Miss Smith, “would be unspeakably horrible.” 
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“This is a dreadful conversation to me. Life is so intricate, such a web of 
subtle strands binds us this way and that. I cannot tell what is right. You 
must consider -” 


“A man would break such strands.” 


“There is no manliness,” said Aubrey Vair, with a sudden glow of moral 


exaltation, “in doing wrong. My love—” 


“We could at least die together, dearest,” she said discontentedly. 


“Good Lord!” said Aubrey Vair. “I mean—consider my wife.” 


“You have not considered her hitherto.” 


“There is a flavour—of cowardice, of desertion, about suicide,” said Aubrey 


Vair. “Frankly, I have the English prejudice, and do not like any kind of 


running away.” 


Miss Smith smiled very faintly. “I see clearly now what I did not see. My 


love and yours are very different things.” 


“Possibly it is a sexual difference,” said Aubrey Vair; and then, feeling the 


remark inadequate, he relapsed into silence. 
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They sat for some time without a word. The two lights in Reigate below 
multiplied to a score of bright points, and, above, one star had become 
visible. She began laughing, an almost noiseless, hysterical laugh that jarred 


unaccountably upon Aubrey Vair. 


Presently she stood up. “They will wonder where I am,” she said. “I think I 


must be going.” 


He followed her to the road. “Then this is the end?” he said, with a curious 


mixture of relief and poignant regret. 

“Yes, this is the end,” she answered, and turned away. 

There straightway dropped into the soul of Aubrey Vair a sense of infinite 
loss. It was an altogether new sensation. She was perhaps twenty yards 
away, when he groaned aloud with the weight of it, and suddenly began 


running after her with his arms extended. 


“Annie,” he cried,—‘‘Annie! I have been talking rot. Annie, now I know I 


love you! I cannot spare you. This must not be. I did not understand.” 


The weight was horrible. 


“Oh, stop, Annie!” he cried, with a breaking voice, and there were tears on 


his face. 
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She turned upon him suddenly, with a look of annoyance, and his arms fell 


by his side. His expression changed at the sight of her pale face. 


“You do not understand,” she said. “I have said good-bye.” 


She looked at him; he was evidently greatly distressed, a little out of breath, 
and he had just stopped blubbering. His contemptible quality reached the 
pathetic. She came up close to him, and, taking his damp Byronic visage 
between her hands, she kissed him again and again. “Good-bye, little man 


that I loved,” she said; “and good-bye to this folly of love.” 


Then, with something that may have been a laugh or a sob,—she herself, 
when she came to write it all in her novel, did not know which,—she turned 
and hurried away again, and went out of the path that Aubrey Vair must 


pursue, at the cross-roads. 


Aubrey Vair stood, where she had kissed him, with a mind as inactive as his 
body, until her white dress had disappeared. Then he gave an involuntary 
sigh, a large, exhaustive expiration, and so awoke himself, and began 
walking, pensively dragging his feet through the dead leaves, home. 


Emotions are terrible things. 


“Do you like the potatoes, dear?” asked Mrs. Aubrey Vair at dinner. “I 


cooked them myself.” 
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Aubrey Vair descended slowly from cloudy, impalpable meditations to the 
level of fried potatoes. “These potatoes —” he remarked, after a pause during 
which he was struggling with recollection. “Yes. These potatoes have 


exactly the tints of the dead leaves of the hazel.” 


“What a fanciful poet it is!” said Mrs. Aubrey Vair. “Taste them. They are 


very nice potatoes indeed.” 
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The Other Wife by Colette 


“Table for two? This way, Monsieur, Madame, there 1s still a table next to 


the window, if Madame and Monsieur would like a view of the bay.” 


Alice followed the maitre d’. 


“Oh, yes. Come on, Marc, it’Il be like having lunch on a boat on the water ...” 


Her husband caught her by passing his arm under hers. “We’ll be more 


comfortable over there.” 


“There? In the middle of all those people? I’d much rather ...” 


“Alice, please.” 


He tightened his grip in such a meaningful way that she turned around. “What’s 


the matter?” 


“Shh ...” he said softly, looking at her intently, and led her toward the table in 
the middle. 


“What is it, Marc?” 


“VII tell you, darling. Let me order lunch first. Would you like the shrimp? Or 


the eggs in aspic?” 
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“Whatever you like, you know that.” 


They smiled at one another, wasting the precious time of an over-worked 
maitre d’, stricken with a kind of nervous dance, who was standing next to 


them, perspiring. 


“The shrimp,” said Marc. “Then the eggs and bacon. And the cold chicken with 
a romaine salad. Fromage blanc? The house specialty? We’ll go with the 
specialty. Two strong coffees. My chauffeur will be having lunch also, we’ll be 
leaving again at two o’clock. Some cider? No, I don’t trust it ... Dry 


champagne.” 

He sighed as if he had just moved an armoire, gazed at the colorless midday 
sea, at the pearly white sky, then at his wife, whom he found lovely in her little 
Mercury hat with its large, hanging veil. 

“You’re looking well, darling. And all this blue water makes your eyes look 
green, imagine that! And you’ve put on weight since you’ve been traveling ... 
It’s nice up to a point, but only up to a point!” 

Her firm, round breasts rose proudly as she leaned over the table. 


Why did you keep me from taking that place next to the window?” 


Marc Seguy never considered lying. “Because you were about to sit next to 


someone I know.” 
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“Someone I don’t know?” 

“My ex-wife.” 

She couldn’t think of anything to say and opened her blue eyes wider. 

“So what, darling? It’Il happen again. It’s not important.” 

The words came back to Alice and she asked, in order, the inevitable questions. 
“Did she see you? Could she see that you saw her? Will you point her out to 
me?” 

“Don’t look now, please, she must be watching us ... The lady with brown hair, 
no hat, she must be staying in this hotel. By herself, behind those children in 
red...” 


“Yes I see.” 


Hidden behind some broad-brimmed beach hats, Alice was able to look at the 


woman who, fifteen months ago, had still been her husband’s wife. 


“Incompatibility,” Marc said. “Oh, I mean … total incompatibility! We 
divorced like well-bred people, almost like friends, quietly, quickly. And then I 
fell in love with you, and you really wanted to be happy with me. How lucky 


we are that our happiness doesn’t involve any guilty parties or victims!” 
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The woman in white, whose smooth, lustrous hair reflected the light from the 
sea in azure patches, was smoking a cigarette with her eyes half closed. Alice 
turned back toward her husband, took some shrimp and butter, and ate calmly. 
After a moment’s silence she asked: “Why didn’t you ever tell me that she had 


blue eyes, too?” 


“Well, I never thought about it!” 


He kissed the hand she was extending toward the bread basket and she blushed 
with pleasure. Dusky and ample, she might have seemed somewhat coarse, but 
the changeable blue of her eyes and her wavy, golden hair made her look like a 
frail and sentimental blonde. She vowed overwhelming gratitude to her 
husband. Immodest without knowing it, everything about her bore the overly 


conspicuous marks of extreme happiness. 


They ate and drank heartily, and each thought the other had forgotten the 
woman in white. Now and then, however, Alice laughed too loudly, and Marc 
was careful about his posture, holding his shoulders back, his head up. They 
waited quite a long time for their coffee, in silence. An incandescent river, the 
straggled reflection of the invisible sun overhead, shifted slowly across the sea 


and shone with a blinding brilliance. 


“She’s still there, you know,” Alice whispered. 


“Is she making you uncomfortable? Would you like to have coffee somewhere 


else?” 
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“No, not at all! She’s the one who must be uncomfortable! Besides, she doesn’t 


exactly seem to be having a wild time, if you could see her ...” 


“I don’t have to. I know that look of hers.” 


“Oh, was she like that?” 


He exhaled his cigarette smoke through his nostrils and knitted his eyebrows. 


“Like that? No. To tell you honestly, she wasn’t happy with me.” 


“Oh, really now!” 


“The way you indulge me is so charming, darling ... It’s crazy … You’re an 
angel ... You love me ... I’m so proud when I see those eyes of yours. Yes, 
those eyes ... She ... I just didn’t know how to make her happy, that’s all. I 
didn’t know how.” 


“She’s just difficult!” 

Alice fanned herself irritably, and cast brief glances at the woman in white, 
who was smoking, her head resting against the back of the cane chair, her eyes 
closed with an air of satisfied lassitude. 


Marc shrugged his shoulders modestly. 


“That’s the right word,” he admitted. “What can you do? You have to feel sorry 


for people who are never satisfied. But we’re satisfied ... Aren’t we, darling?” 
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She did not answer. She was looking furtively, and closely, at her husband’s 
face, ruddy and regular; at his thick hair, threaded here and there with white 
silk; at his short, well-cared-for hands; and doubtful for the first time, she asked 


herself, ““What more did she want from him?” 
And as they were leaving, while Marc was paying the bill and asking for the 


chauffeur and about the route, she kept looking, with envy and curiosity, at the 


woman in white, this dissatisfied, this difficult, this superior ... 
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Anguish by Vanessa Garcia 


She outstretched her hand and admired the delicate veins protruding loudly 
through a crispy golden summer tan. At the tips of each defined finger, a 
pianist’s hands, sat long round strong nails. Tough — like the nails you 


hammer into wooden planks. Natural French tips. Calcium strong. 
But enough of that. She stuck her hand in a black bag and pulled out that 
old familiar forty ounce. It would erase the memory of that raped war victim 


on this morning’s NPR. Sometimes temporarily. Sometimes permanently. 


NPR as an alarm. When the alarm went off this morning she turned to her 
friend and chuckled, “Another bad fucking day to be human. And a beautiful 
day to die. Thanks for the report, NPR!” 

She should be working. 
She’s charging them for this freelance gig. 


She should be working. 


She should be reading. She should be plotting and scheming and visualizing 


and dreaming and devising an angle for that ... future of hers. 


“Another ungrateful useless American sitting on the edge of a cliff,” she felt. 
Not thought, necessarily. She should be jogging or doing yoga. 
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She should be applying to grants and shaking hands while wearing a grin 
and sharp stilettos. 


She should be signing up for the Peace Corps. She should be voting. 


She should be doing all the things that all bright young women, sick of 


swimming, ready to stand — are doing. 


“The Little Mermaid in this very moment is doing more than she possibly 


could. Fuck the Little Mermaid.” 


She should be reading up on the turn of events in this upcoming presidential 
election/The War of the Moment/the forgotten wars happening right 
now/Immanuel Kant/Gandhi/Deepak Chopra/Middlesex/Traci ... 


She shouldn’t be reading Traci Lord’s autobiography, but she wishes she’d 
bought it at the Virgin Megastore that one chance she had in New York. 


She should be working. 
She should be playing the piano with her feet to a roar of applause at the 
Oscars — right now. She should buy stock. She should be loved by 


Catherine Deneuve and Isabella Rossellini and that one producer with the 


long legs and more interesting women — those writers, politicians, 
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photographers, poets, and activists never publicized, that she never hears 


about, but she is sure exist. 

Self-Consumed, All-Consuming, Black Hole of Appreciation. She takes a 
deep breath. The sun dips into the horizon, seeps into pores, and heats up her 
cheeks. Two round mounds stained dark red. 

Another beautiful day on a Malibu cliff poised above darkening blue green 
waters. She presses the head of the bottle to her open lips and tips the 
fermented liquid into her mouth. 


Feeling that she should be working ...On her future. 


Right now. 
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But Soft What Light ... by Patrick Bruskiewich 


It has been nearly four decades since the awkwardness of the thing, but I felt 
it so strongly last week it was as if the whole affair had transpired last week. 


And, well, to be perfectly honest, it was still rather awkward. 


What triggered my remembrance was a poignant story told me by a fourteen 
year old girl I am tutoring this summer. If she had not told me her age I 
would have thought her to be a good three or four years older. She is an 
early bloomer and the roses of youthfulness have made her Venus’ younger 
sister. Last year, in her grade eight English class, her teacher chose her to 
play the role of Juliet in a class presentation of William Shakespeare’s 


romantic play Romeo and Juliet. 


She explained how uncomfortable it was for her to be so close to a male 
classmate in some of the scenes, as well as to let him kiss her. She didn’t 
like him enough to choose to kiss him of her own volition. She wanted to be 
kissed on the cheek and he, well wanted to be rather French. He, of course, 
took the whole matter wrongly and, well the kiss set him into high spirits, 
and well, with the brush of her bosom against his chest, so kicked in his 


raging pubescent hormones. 
The rest of her story is rather personal and somewhat priceless. She nailed 


her role and he made a total fool of himself. Summer holiday away from 


him could not come fast enough! 
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As it happened, when I was in my grade nine English class we did our own 
version of Romeo and Juliet, and well ... you guessed it, I was chosen by the 


teacher to play the role of Romeo. 


At the time I was a thin wisp of a boy, shy and anything but a Romeo, in the 
truest or traditional sense of the role. I was a Catholic boy going to a 
Catholic bilingual French-English school surrounded by Nuns, crucifies and 
the constant reminders of original sin ... in a nutshell, inescapable and 
incessant reminders of what being a good Catholic meant. I was so chaste 
that I had yet to even kiss a girl, let alone dance with one. At that awkward 
time in my life love to me was something expressed in a Shakespearean 


sonnet 


From the fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty’s rose might never die ... 
(Sonnet 1) 


Casting me in the role of Romeo was a truly unpopular one, among most of 
the boys in particular and among some but not all of the girls in my class. It 
was probably the main controversy of that school year, or at least it felt as 
much for me. Several of the boys and girls in my class had already shared a 
bed. Everyone knew that. And here was Romeo being played by a chaste 
and celibate boy. 


From the moment it was decided, I was bullied in the worst sort of way but 
some of the boys who hoped to intimidate me out of the role. The bullying 


that goes on in boy’s locker rooms at middle school gyms would be a source 
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of endless fascination for psychologists and sociologists 1f they had the 
courage and the fascination to enter them. At the very least they might 
realize that the 1980’s film Porky’s to be a bit on the mild side. The worst 
was when someone that very week broke into my gym locker and 
masturbated into my gym shoes. Come to think of it ... given the mess ... it 


couldn’t have just been a single onanist but a handful of manusturpares. 


Some of the girls also gave me a cold shoulder, although as you can imagine 
that really didn’t bother me as much as being punched or kicked or bullied in 
other ways while doing Phy Ed.. Given who I was at that point in my life, I 
would wonder why anyone would want to play Juliet opposite this Romeo. 


Maybe it was the status of the thing. 


Whatever that was going on that ninth year at school, for some of my 
classmate, but not me mind you, it was high drama. I vaguely recall today 
that the most gruesome of the twosomes were Diane and Richard who 
anxiously and avidly coveted the lead roles as they were avowed and 
promiscuous philanders. I smile as I remember this for she was a flat as the 
Canadian Prairies and a sort of Twiggy under study, and he had a voice that 
could scrap the paint off the side of an old barn. If they had played the lead 
they would have turned that year’s Romeo and Juliet into a modern day 


comedy — Twiggy and Twang. 


You would have wondered whether they would know better, for later that 
year, in fact, one of the girls in our class would get pregnant, although the 


baby’s father was a boy a few grades ahead who went to another school, a 
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Protestant one to boot. Being a Catholic the now sixteen year old mother 
bore the baby and offered her child up to adoption. The mother was not 
allowed to return to our Catholic school afterwards and ended up at a public 


one instead, ostracized by almost all of her classmates except me. 


When I came to her defense, the rumor that abounded was that I was the 
father, but I didn’t mind the rumor if it meant a certain luscious patina to my 
knightly armor. Why, given the circumstance, would I go out of my way to 
dispel such a rumor, why? At one point even my mother found the need to 
ask me ... are you the father ... and well, we do have to be honest with our 


mothers. 


Unbeknownst to my mother though my pregnant classmate had let me touch 
her belly and feel the kick of her baby. She had lifted her blouse and made 
sure I understood how grand she was and how inadequate the bosoms of my 
other female classmates were at the time. It was then that I first had the 


epiphany that God created women’s breasts to make us men envious. 


And well, without at all asking, she also let me spy la source de la vie for the 
first time covered, mind you, in her luxurious mystery of chestnut colored 
pubic hair. To try to imagine a baby entering the world by such a petite, 
soft and gentle slip made it obvious to me, then and there, that a baby is 
indeed a gift from God. These few minutes were an education about the 


birds and the bees that no Catholic textbooks could provide. 


Has my story strayed too far into undiscovered country? 
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Even today I do not understand why I was chosen to play the role of Romeo. 
Perhaps the main reason why was that at this awkward stage in my life I 
wasn’t to be easily distracted by kisses and bosoms. Don’t get me wrong ... 
I love women and am heterosexual ... but at that stage in my growing up I 
was late bloomer. Oh, and I had already shown my interest in 


Shakespearean sonnet. 


Those hours that with gentle work did frame, 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell 
(Sonnet 5) 


The real awkwardness though was opposite to me chosen to play Juliet was a 
girl named Debra (not her real name) who took it upon herself to do a deep 
and meaningful character study. She had brown colored hair that she had 
dyed blonde. She left her eye brows their original color (I still do not 
understand why women do this, dye their hair one color and leave their eye 


brows another). 


I guess it wasn’t fair to Debra but I had a crush on someone else. It was just 
that that other person was the girl who played Juliet in the 1968 Zeferelli 
Film, Olivia Hussey! The movie had played on the CBC late one Saturday 
night in the previous fall of that school year, and I may add well before I 
knew we would be performing Shakespeare and before I knew I would be 
chosen to play Romeo, and well ... it was love at first sight. What 


prepubescent boy would not fall in love with Olivia Hussey, especially after 
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seeing her eyes and listening to her voice and catching a glimpse of her 


fancies. 


Frankly, stacked up against Olivia Hussey, Debra did not have a chance and 
I did not have the courage, nor the heart to tell her the real reason why. 
Sure, Debra had breasts, both large like grapefruits, in fact one larger than 
the other. How do I know this? Well, be patient, all will become apparent 
in due time. She also had no hips, and well, apart from her eye brows there 
was another affirmation that she was not a natural blonde, but all in due 


time. 


But, in tribute to Debra, she did earnestly try her damnedest to seduce her 
Romeo. And she did up to a point, but beyond that point all I wanted to do 


was hide under my bed. 


It all started the afternoon we were given our roles and copies of the play to 
rehearse with. Our English teacher let us loose in the theatre that afternoon 
to find quiet corners to start to learn our lines. I guess, the first mistake was 
to let her take me by the hand to a quiet corner of the stage and to let her 


choose which scene to start rehearsing. 


Of course, she chose the balcony scene, which amorous and warm blooded 


girl wouldn’t, and lo and behold, the whole affair started 


But, soft! what light through yonder window breaks? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. 
(Romeo and Juliet, Act IT, Scene II) 
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As I was a serious young man, I seriously took up the role. But she, time 
and time again, found fault with my diction, my cadence, the edge to my 
delivery, the missing softness in my words, and the lack of romance in my 
voice. By the fifth take it should have been evident to me that she was 
swimming in her panties, but I was naïve and well, she was having fun being 


Juliet. 


Is it possible to spend the better part of an hour repeated two lines of 
seventeen words from a 17" century play over and over and over again. If 
the words had been written by anyone else, no it would not be possible, but 
this was Shakespeare at his finest and well, Juliet and I were rehearsing his 


most celebrated scene. 


Thankful, just before we did the scene a sixth time the bell announced the 
end of both our class and our day at school. I made my escape and 
wondered what I had done to deserve such a predicament. I loved 
Shakespeare and was honored to be chosen to play a lead role in one of his 
famous plays, but I sensed that perils awaited me playing Romeo in the 


midst of maiden Debra. 


English was a class I took every second day and so I figured there would be 
a reprise from Shakespearean drama the following day, but no, the very 
instant I arrived at school the following morning, there was Debra wearing a 


white dress and clutching her Shakespeare ever so closely to her heaving 
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bosom, wondering if I would like to ‘rehearse’ with her. She looked like 


she hadn’t slept a wink, and perhaps she hadn’t. 


The way she said ‘rehearse’ warned me away. She said it the way that 
Marilyn Monroe might say “Jsn’t it delicious ...” as her skirt billows up in 
the movies. From where I was standing I could tell Debra hadn’t a brassiere 
on, and well if her skirt did billow, or I were to look up to the balcony from 


below I might just blush and forget my lines. 


“But we don’t have English until tomorrow,” and in a bit of pique, as I 
brushed past her and looked back she billowed her skirt and I had been 
proven right, I would have blushed and forgotten my lines. She wasn’t 


wearing her panties either! 


Well, as you can imagine, one dramatic scene led to another and another, but 
somehow I managed to survive our ‘rehearsals’ with my virtue intact until 
the afternoon we performed before our school and it was the balcony scene 


that was nearly both our undoing. 


A few days before our afternoon school performance our teacher had us sit 
through a matinee screening of Zeferelli’s 1968 Film Romeo and Juliet, with 
a few moments censored away. How it was censored was rather practical. 
The film was being projected using an old style projector and at the bed 
room scene where Romeo and Juliet consummate their nuptials the nun 
simply held a book in front of the lenses to keep our virgin minds from being 


corrupted by Romeo’s back side and Juliet’s breasts. 
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Of course, foolish me, I had already told Debra I had seen the whole film, 
including the expunged bit and well she kept at me until I was forced by her 
to tell her what she had missed. I would have thought a bare backside and 
breasts would have shocked her, but instead a strange look came over her 
face, a look that was anything but shocking. She perhaps then understood 


my crush on Olivia Hussey. 


In the previous rehearsals Juliet had been up on the balcony and I had stayed 
with my feet firmly planted to the ground. This had brought me much 
solace. But the teacher the day of our performance insisted that if I were to 
climb the balcony then the two of us, Juliet and her Romeo, could be cheek 
to cheek for the famous balcony scene. It would be more realistic she 


insisted. I could not fit them both. 
That day I did not have light amorous wings and it was a bit of a climb to get 
the ten feet up to the balcony, and to Juliet. No one had ever tried climbing 


up to the balcony before, and I imagine no one has since at the school. 


I don’t know how I made it up and I tried to not botch my words. Things 


started to unravel when we got to my words ... 


O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied? 
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Then Debra smiled and tugged at a ribbon that had held together the bodice 
on her costume and well out she nearly popped. With a smirk she said her 
words .. 


What satisfaction canst thou have to-night? 


I tried to look away but my heart started to pound and my footing started to 


topple ... I struggled with my words ... 


The exchange of thy love's faithful vow for mine. 


She leaned forward, and both her breasts spilled out, one bigger than the 


other, and said her words ... 


I gave thee mine before thou didst request it: 
And yet I would it were to give again. 


I knew I was slipping ... I looked back at the audience then at her, then 


down to the ground below. Without looking up at her I bravely continued on 


Wouldst thou withdraw it? for what purpose ... ? 


I had missed a word at the end of that sentence ... she whispered the word 


love ... I looked up at her. Debra’s eyes glittered as she said this. 
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I looked at her for a second thinking she had forgotten her next words. She 


had now spilled completely out of her bodice. 


But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have: 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 


As she said bounty she looked down at her breasts and my eyes followed 
hers. 


My love as deep; 


Our eyes met and the warmth her eyes exuded flooded my heart and soul. 
Her voice became deep and lusty ... she wasn’t helping me. I was quickly 
losing my grip. 

the more I give to thee, 
She had inched herself forward until our lips were mere millimeters apart. 
Now she was whispering. I very much doubt that anyone other than I could 
hear what she was now saying. 

The more I have, 
She closed her eyes. At that instant I knew she was going to kiss me. 

for both are infinite. 


And so I let her ... and so she did. It was a warm and priceless kiss. There 


was not pretense to it. It was real, it was wonderful. 
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And so her Romeo climbed up onto her balcony to amorously embrace his 


Juliet. 


There was a tremendous roar from the audience that all but overpowered the 
futile efforts of our teacher to get us back onto our queues. We didn’t 


care. 


Beyond the edge of the balcony we were all alone. Debra let the rest of her 
bodice drop and well it wasn’t a bodice at all but a beautiful night dress. She 
had her back to the audience and they could see that her costume had 
dropped. I peered past her at the audience and saw that Diane and Richard 
both had their mouths wide open in disbelief. Then and only then did I peek 
down at Debra’s night dress at her feet and also saw that she was not a 


natural blonde. 


I looked up into her face. It glowed, soft and bright. We were both glad our 


teacher insisted I climb up the balcony that afternoon. 


Forgotten was Olivia Hussey, and the rest of our lines for Act II, Scene IT. 


... and oh... it was so delicious. 
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Kate (a.k.a. Kitty) 
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The Vintage Male Form 
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Pictorial: Keep Calm ... and Carrying On! 
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